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ture, ama that dhios proceedings had been coun- and an alarm- jst 
renanced and encouraged in his other colonies, ing one of their future intentions. 
ind unwarrantable attempts had been made to It was a circumstance unfavorable to the lov- | 
obstruct the commerce of his kingdoms by un- ers of peace, that the rulers of Great-Britain re- 
lawful combinations, and that he had taken such | ceived almost the whole of their American intel- 
measures, and given such orders as he judged jligence from those who had an interest in de- | 
most proper and effectual, for carrying into exe- ceiving them. Governors, judges, revenue-offi- | 
cution the laws which were passed in the last cers, and other royal servants, being both ap-| 
session of the late parliament, relative to the pointed and paid by Great-Britain, fancied that 
province of Massachusetts.” \zeal for the interest of that country, would be 
An address which was proposed in the house |the most likely way to ensure their farther pro- 
of commons in answer to this speech, produced motion. They were therefore, in their official | 
a warm debate. The minister was reminded of dispatches to government, often tempted to 
the great effects he had predicted from the late ‘abuse the colonists, with a view of magnifying 
American acts. ‘They were to humble that theirown watchfulness and recommending them- 
whole continent, without further trouble, and selves to Great-Britain. The plain, simple lan- 
the punishment of Boston, was to strike so uni-' guage of truth, was not acceptable to courtly 
versal a panic on all the colonies, that it would ears. Ministers received and caressed those, 
be totally abandoned, and instead of obtaining 'and those only, whose representations a 
relief, a dread of the same fate would awe the with their own views and wishes. They who 
other provinces to a most respectful submission.” contended that by the spirit of the English con- 
An address, re-echoing the royal sper ch, was stitution British subjects, residing on one side of 
nevertheless carried by a great majority. Asimi-|the Atlantic, were entit tled to equal privileges | 
lar address was carried, after a Epirited debate, | with those who resided on the other, were un- 
in the upper house; but the lords Richmond, ‘noticed, while the abettors of ministerial mea- 
Portland, Rockingham, Stamford, Stanhope, Tor- sures were heard with attention. 
rington, Ponsonby, Wycombe and Camden, en-' In this hour of national infatuation, 
tered a protest against it, which waenees with ham, (Jan, 20.) after a long retirement, 
these remarkable words: ** Whatever may be the his seat in the house of lords, and exerted his 
mischievous designs, or the inconsiderate te- 
merity, which leads others to this desperate his countrymen from attempting 
course, we wish to be known as persons who the Americans by force of arms. ‘The native 
have disapproved of measures so injurious in jdignity of his superior genius, and the recollec- 
their past e ‘ffects, and future tendency, and who tion of his important services, entitled him to dis- 
are not in haste, without inquiry or information, tinguished notice. His language, voice, and 
to commit ourselves declarations, which may gesture, were calculated to toree conviction on 
precipitate our country into all the calamities of his hearers. Though venerable for 
a civil war.” with the fire of youth. He 
Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, himself with some general observations on the 
the proceedings of the congress reached Great- importance of the American quarrel. He « niar- 
Britain. The first impression made by them, ged on the dangerous events that were coming 
was in favor of America. Administration seem- on the nation, in consequence of the 
ed to be staggered, and their opposers triumph-|dispute. He arraigned the conduct of ministers 
ed, in the eventual truth of their prediction, that with great severity, and reprobated their whol 
an universal confederacy to resist Great-Britain, system of American politics, and moved that an 
would be the consequence of the late American humble address be presented to his majesty, 
acts. The secretary of state, after a day’s peru- most humbly to advise and beseech him to des- 
sal, during which a council was held, said that patch orders to general Gage, to remove his ma- 
the petition of congress to the king, was a decent jesty’s from the town of Boston. His 
and proper one. He also cheerfully undertook lordship supported this inmotion in a pathetic and 
to present it, and afterwards re ported, that his animated speech, but it was rejected by a gre 
majesty was pleased very graciously to receive jority. From this and other circumstances i 
t,and to promise to lay it before his two houses soon became evident, that the Americns could 
of parliament. From favorable circum- expect no more favor from the new parliament, 
stances, the sanguine friends of Americaconclu- than they had e <* rienced from the late one. 
ded it was intended to make the petition the A majority in both houses was against them, and 


impression of their past conduct, 


lord Chat- 


resumed 


Suade 


his age, he 


spoke introduced 


pre sent 


forces 


tt Wna- 


thie se 


foundation of a change of measures; but these resolved to co: npel them to obedience ; but a res- 
hopes were of short duration. pectable minority in their favor was strongly se- 

The w armer partisans of administration, pla-;conded by petitions from the merchants atid 
ced so much confidence in the efficacy of the |manufacturers, throughout the kingdom, and 


measures they had lately taken to bring the 
Americans to obedience, that they regarded the 
boldest resolutions of congress, as the idle cla- 
mors of an unruly multitude, which proper ex- 
ertions on the part of Great-Britain would speed- 
ily silence. So much had been a serted and 
contradicted by both parties, that the bulk of the 
people could form no certain opinion on the sub- 
Sete 

The parliament adjourned for the christmas holi- 
days, without coming to any decision on Ameri- 

‘an affairs. As soon as they met in 
1775, a number of papers, ex 
tion, were laid before them. 
letters from governors, 
majesty, 


particularly by those of Z oO! idon and } Bristol. As 
these were well apprised of the consequences 
that must follow froma prosecution of co receive 
measures, and deeply interested in the event, 
they made uncommon exertions to prevent their 
adopti on. They circumstantially pointed out the 
various e vils that would result from them, and 

‘ uth sfully warned their countrymen of the dan- 
ca +r to which their commercial interests were ex- 
nosed. 

When the petition from the merchants of Lon- 
January, | don was read in the house of commons, it was 
containing informa-|moved to refer it to the 

These were mostly |take into consideration the American papers; 
and other servants of his | but it was moved by way of amendment on thie 
Which detailed the opposition of the |ministerial side, that it should be referred to a 
colonists, in language calculated to give a bad | separate committee, to meet on the 27th, the dav 


committee appointed to 
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succee ding that 


tol, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, 
some other place S, 


\from Mr. Bollan, 
jting that they ‘ 
| present their petition to the king, which 
jesty had referred to that house, and that they 
| were enabled to throw great light on the subject, 
jand praying to be heard at the bar, in support of 
the said petition. 
jalledged, 


unrivalled eloquence, in sundry attempts to dis- } 
to subdue 


LIBRARY 


appointed for the consideration 
American papers. ‘This, though a dishonora- 
ble evasion, was carried by a majority of more 


ithan two to one. 


A similar fate attended the petitions from Bris- 
Norwich, Liverpool, Manchester 
Woolverhampton, Dudley, and 
These, on their being pre- 


sented, were in like manner consigned to what 
the opposition humorously termed, the committee 
Of oblivion. 


About the same time a petition was offered 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee, sta- 
were authorized by congress to 


his ma- 


The friends of the ministry 
that as congress was not a legal body, 
nothing could | be received from them. It wasin 
vain replied, that the congress, however illegal 


as to other purposes, was sufficiently legal to of- 


fer a petition, and that as it was signed by the 
individual members of congress, it might be re- 


jceived as a petition from individuals—that the 


signers of it were persons of great influence in 
America, and it was the right of all subjects to 
have their petitions hear 1. 
In the course of the de 
motion for addressing his mia 


lord Chatham’s 
jesty to withdraw 
had been observed by 
it it was com- 
measures, but 
proposed nothin ¢ better. Lord 
ham answ' red, that he shou! id not be one of 
that he had thought long 
and purposed soon 
lordships the result of his medi- 
, ina plan for h ling t he differences be- 
tween Great-Britain and the colonies, and for re-- 
storing peace to the empire. (Feb. 1.) When he 
had matured his plan, he introduced it into the 
house, in the form of a bill for settling the trou- 
America. In this he proposed, that the 
colonists should make a full acknowledgment ot 
the supremacy of the legislature, and the super- 
intending power of the y Erneen parliament. The 
bill did not absolutely le on the right of taxa- 
tion, but partly as a matter of grace, and partly 
as a compromise, declared and enacted, “ that 
no tollage tax, or other charge, should be levied 
in America, except by common consent in their 
provincial .’ It asserted the richt of 
the king to send a legal army to any part of his 
dominions at all times, but declared, “that ne 


ate on 


his troops from Boston, it 
lords in adm 
and easy to censure thy 
those who did SO, 
Chat 
those idle censurers, 
and closely upon the 
to lay before their 


some inistration, 


mon 


subject 
} 


tations 


bles in 


assemblies 


military force could ever lawfully emploved 
to violate S destroy the just rights of the peo- 
ple.’ It also legali “d the holding a congress in 


the ensuing May for the double purpose ‘‘of re- 
cognizing the supreme legislative authority, and 
su pe rintending power of parliament over the 

int to the king, 


colonies, and for making a free gr: 
a certain and per- 


his heirs 

petual revenue, disposition of par- 
liament, and applicat le to the alleviation of the 
conditions the bill 





and successors, of 


subject to the 


tional debt.”’ On these 
proposed. **to restrain the power of the admiral- 
ty courts to their ancient limits, and suspended 
for a limited time, those acts which had been 
complained of by congress.” It proposed to 
nlace the judges in America on the same footing, 
as to the holding of their salaries and offices, 
with those in England, and secured to the cob- 
nies all the privileges, franchises, and immuni- 
ties, eranted by their several charters and con- 


stitutions. His ip introduced this plan 


lordsh 
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with aspeech, in which he explained and sup-| who would not give themselves an opportunity | obedience to the laws and authority of the su- 
ported every part of it. When he sat down,! by a second reading, or farther consideration, to| preme legislature.” 
lord Dartmouth rose and said, * it contained {inform themselves better, were very unfit to ex-| Truly critical was that moment to the union oj 
matter of such magnitude as to require consider- | ercise unlimited supremacy over three millions of| the empire. A new parliament might, without 
ation, and therefore hoped, that the noble earl) virtuous, sensible people, inhabiting the other) the charge of inconsistency, have repealed acts, 
did not expect their lordships to decide upon it’ side of the globe. | passed by a former one, which had been found 
by an immediate vote, but would be willing it] Oy the day after the rejection of lord Chat-| inconvenient on experiment; but pride and pas. 
should lie on the table for consideration.” Lord | ham’s bill, a petition was presented to the house |*!02, under the specious names of national dig- 
Chatham answered, ‘that he expected no more,”’| of eommons, from the planters of the sugar colo-| Bity and zeal for the supremacy of parliament, 
but lord Sandwich rose, and ina petulent speech | njeg residing in Great-britain, and the merchants|i2duced the adoption of measures, for imme- 
opposed its being received at all, and gave his|o¢ London trading to the colonies.—In this they|4/ately compelling the submission of the colo. 
Opinion, * that it ought immediately to 2 rejeue | stated, that the British property in the West-In-| Tt 
ed with the contempt it deserved. That he| qj jslands an : »wards of thirty mil-| The repeal of a few acts of parliament would, 
cquid not believe it to be the production of any |ticns, <r mapnaenhes Seaie 2 ae mil at this ume, have satisfied dehecion. Though 
British peer—that it appeared to him rather the |jions was employed in the commerce created by| Sle had been extending her claims, yet she wa 
work of some American,” and turning his face| the said islands, and that the profits and produce still willing that Great-Britain should monopoli 
towards Dr. Franklin, who was leaning on the|of these immense capitals, which ultimately cen- her trade, and that the parliament should regu- 
bar, said, ** he fancied he had in his eye the per-|tered in Great-Britain, would be deranged and_| /#te it for the common benefit of the empire ; nor 
son who drew it up, one of the bitterest and|endangered by the continuance of the American| WS She disposed to abridge his majesty of any of 
most mischievous enemies this country had ever| troubles. The petitioners were on the 16th of| Lis usual prerogatives. This authority was sufli- 
known.” ‘This turned the eyes of many lords}+}6 next month admitted toa hearing, when Mr.|Cie™t for the mother country to retain the colo- 
on the insulted American, who, with that self-|Glover, as their agent, ably demonstrated the | BISts in a profitable state of subordination, and 
command, which is peculiar to great minds, kept} folly and danger of persevering in the contest, | Yet not so much as to be inconsistent with their 
his countenance unmoved. Several other lords|py¢ without any effect. The immediate coercion | ©/@!™8, or the security of their most important 
of the administration gave their sentiments also, | of the colonies was resolved upon, and the min-| interests. britain viewed the matter in a differ- 
for rejecting lord Chatham’s conciliatory bill,|jsters would not suffer themselves to be diverted | ©™* light. To recede at this time, would be to 
urging that it not only gave a sanction to the|from jts execution. They were confident of acknowledge, that the ministry had hitherto been 
traitorous proceedings of the congress already |syecess, if they could once bring the controver-|!" the wrong, a concession rarely made by pri- 
held, but legalized their future meeting. They /sy to the decision of arms. They expected more | V@te persons, but more rarely still by men in 
enlarged on the rebellious temper and hostile | from conquest than they could promise them-| Public stations. The leading members in parlia- 
disposition of the Americans, and said, ‘‘that,/celyes by negetiation or compromise. The free | ent, not distinguishing the opposition of free- 
though the duty on tea was the pretence, the| constitutions of the colonies, and their rapid|™@@? © Unconstitutional innovations, from the 
restrictions on their commerce, and the hopes of| progress in population, were beheld with a jeal-| turbulence of licentious mobs breaking over the 
throwing them off, were the real motives of|ous eye, as the natural means of independence. | bounds of law and constitution, supposed that 
their disobedience, and that to concede now, |'They conceived the most effectual method of re-|%. redress grievances, was to renounce sove- 
would be to give up the point forever.” ltainine them long, would be to reduce them/|Telgnty- This inference, in some degree, re- 
_ The dukes of Richmond and Manchester, lord | goon. ° They hoped to be able to extinguish re. |Sulted from the broad basis which they had as+ 
Camden, lord Lyttieton, and others, were for re-| monstrance and debate by such . speedy and }signed to the claims of the mother country. It, 
ceiving lord Chatham’s conciliatory bill—some | ducisive conquest, as would give eae an op-| 38 was contended, on the part of Great- Britain, 
from approbation of its principles, but others on-| - they had aright to bind the colonies in all cases 
fy from a regard to the character and dignity Of/ tions, on such principles as would have prevent- | whatsoever, and the power of parliament over 
the house. ; = led future altercations on the subject of their| ‘uem was absolute and unlimited, they were pre- 
Lord Dartmouth, who, from indecision, rarely | chartered rights. Every representation that tend-| cluded trom rescinding any ect of theirs, how- 
aa ie will ence of his own, pi ol to retard or obstruct the coercion of the colo-| Soe tg oe when oe — ee = 
with dispositions for the best measures, could be| ynipe was therefore considere oe ,| right. ‘he vere toc ghly impressed with 
easily aevaiied upon to join in support of the lito. on > : » ee aes ey = : wae a _— ean of shotie alanine cnaeey ia repeal any 
re ae - / |to prolong the controversy. Confident of victo-!™ » aul y I d 
worst, finding the opposition from his coadjutors!+y and believing that nothing short of it would|9! their laws, on the principle that they had not 
in administration unexpectedly strong, turned | restore the peace of the empire, the ministrv|® C9@Stitutional power to enact them, and too 
round and gave his voice with them for imme-|tyrned a deaf ear to all petitions and representa- |unwise to adopt the same measure on the ground 
diately rejecting the plan. Lord Chatham, in}tions. They even presumed that the petitioners, | Of political expediency. Unfortunately for both 
reply to lord Sandwich, declared *‘ the bill pro-| when they found Great-Britain determined on | Countries, two opinions were generally believed, 
posed by him to be entirely his own, but he made] war. would assist in carrying it on with vigor, in| 2either of which was perhaps true in its utmost 
no scruple to declare, that if he were the first ania to expedite the nétioment af the dispute. | extent, and one of which was most assuredly 
minister of the country, and had the care of|'They took it for granted, that when the petition-| false. ‘lhe ministry and parliament of England 
settling this momentous business, he should not|jng towns were I: that a renewal of the|Proceeded on the idea, that the claims of the 
be ashamed of publicly calling to his assistance | eginmercia! intercourse between the two coun-| Colonists amounted to absolute independence, 
a person so perfectly acquainted with the whole |trjes would be sooner obtained by going on, than and that a fixed resolution to renounce the sove- 
oi the American affairs as the gentleman alluded | turning back, that the same interest which led|feignty of Great-britain was concealed, under 
to, and so injuriously reflected upon (Dr. Frank- | them at first to petition, would lead them after- |the specious pretext of a redress of grievances. 
lin.) One w hom all Europe held in high estima-| wards to support coercive measures, as the most |The Americans on the other hand, were equally 
tion for his kn wiedge and wisdom, and ranked | effectual and shortest way of securing commerce | Confident that the mother country not only har- 
with her Boyles and her Newtons—who was an! c - | bored designs unfriendly to their interests, but 
honor, not only to the English nation, but to hu-| |. 25 ey “cer: seriously intended to introduce arbitrary gov- 
man nature.” . The determination of ministers to persevere|ernment. Jealousies of each other were re- 
The plan proposed by lord Chatham was re-| WS also forwarded by hopes of the defection of} ciprocally indulged, to the destruction of all con- 
jected, by a majority of 64 to 32, and without|New-York from her sister colonies.—They flat-| fidence, and to the final dismemberment of the 
being admitted to lie on the table. hata bill tered themselves, that when one link of the empire. 
on so important a subject, offered by one of the |Ccontinental chain gave way, it would be easy; Jn discussing the measures proposed by the 
first men of the age, and who, as prime minister |t0 make an impression on the disjointed extremi- minister for the coercion of the colonies, the 
of the nation, had but a few years before taken |"€*- whole ground of the American controversy Wa 
up Great-Britain when in the lowest desponden-| Lvery attempt to close the breach, which had traversed. The comparative merits of conces- 
cy, and conducted her to victory and glory,|been opened by the former parliament, having | sion and coercion were placed in every point 0! 
through a war with two of the most powerful failed, and the ministry having made up their}view. Some of the minority in both houses ol 
kingdoms of Europe, should be rejected without|minds on the mode of proceeding with the colo-| parliamerit, pointed out the dangers that would 
any consideration, or even a second reading, inists, their proposed plan was briefly untolded.| attend a war with America—the likelihood of the 
was not only a breach of decency, but a depar-|‘This was to send a greater force to America, and | interference of the other powers—the probability 
ture from that propriety of conduct which should |to bring in a temporary act to put a stop toall the/of losing, and the impossibility of gaining any 
mark the proceedings of a branch of the national | foreign trade of the New-Engiand colonies, till| thing more than was already possessed. On the 
logislature. It could not but strike every think-/they should make proper submissions and ac-|other hand, the friends of the ministry asserted 
ing American, that such legisiators, influenced |knowledgments. An address to his majesty was/that the Americans had been long aiming at !n- 
by passion, prejudice, and party spirit, many of|at the same time moved for, to ‘* beseech him to dependence—that they were magnifying pretend- 


whom were totally ignorant of the subject, and | take the most effectual measures, to enforce due jed grievances to cover a premeditated revolt— 


portunity to new-model the colonial constitu- 


from all future interruptions. 


~ 
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that it was the business and duty of English- | the joint address of parliament, containe d assu- 
men, at every hazard, to prevent its completion, | 


and to bring them back to a remembrance that 
their present greatness was owing to the mother 
country; and that even their existence had been 
purchased at an immense expense of 
blood and treasure. They acknowledged the 
danger to be great, but said ‘‘ it must be encoun- 
tered; that every day’s delay increased the evil, 


and that it would be base and cowardly to shift 


| 
| 
| 


British | 


| to be employed for the ensuing year, was 


off for the present an unavoidable contest, which | 


must fall with accumulated weight on the heads 
of their posterity.” The danger of 
terference was denied, and it 
that an appearance of vigorous measures, With a 
farther reinforcement of troops at Boston, 


foreign in-| 
vas contended | 


would | 


be sufficient to quell the disturbances; and it was | 


that the friends of government were 
and numerous, and only waited for pro- 
per support, and favorable circumstances, to de- 
clare themselves. 

After long and warm debates, and one or two 
protests, the ministerial plans were carried by 
great majorities. In consequence thereof, on 
the ninth of February, 1775, a joint 
from both lords and co was presented to 


urged, 


strong 





commons, 


both | 


| England colonies 
| pressure, 


addre s, | 


rances of taking the most speedy and effectual 


measures for enforcing due obedience to the 
(laws, and authority of the supreme legislature. 


This answer was accompanied 
to the commons, in which they 
that some on to the f 
land would be necessary. An 


»© 


383 men tothe land fore: 
j 


with a message 
were informed 
forces by sea and 
augnie 
s,and of 


augmentat 


2000 seamen, 
accord- 
rithout difficulty. 


force at Boston 


carried 
that os 


and 
$s stated, 


ingly asked for, 
By the first it wa 


would be ten thousand men,a numb ‘r Supposed 
to be sufficient for enforcing the laws. Other 
schemes, In addition to a military force, were 
thought advisable for promoting the projected co- 


ercion of the colonies. With this v ie wa panien- 
ment was propose d, so unive rsal in its operation, 
that it was expected the inhabitants of the New- 
, to obtain a riddance of its heavy 
would inte rest themselves in procuring a 
parliament. (Feb 10.) 


general submission to 


Lord North moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
| restrain the trade and commerce of the provin 

of Massachusetts Bay, and New-Hampshire, the 
icolonies of Connecticut and Rhode-Island, and 


his majesty, in which ‘* they returned thanks for | 


the communication of the papers re lative to the 
state of the British colonies in America, and 
gave it as their opinion, that a rebellion actually 
existed in the province of Massachusetts, and 
seeched his majesty that he would take the 
most effectual measures to enforce due obedi- 
nee to the laws and authority of the supreme 
nen end begged in the nx 

rto assure his majesty that it was their 


st solemn man- 
tixed 


land colonies fr 
| banks of 


re clube. at the haz: ot of their lives and pro-| 


to stand by his majesty all rebel- 
attempts, in the maintenance of th 
ghts of his majesty, and the two houses of par- 


‘The L 


perties, against 


ious just 


‘he lords, Richmond, Craven, Archer, Aber- 
ana Rockingham, Wycombe, Courtenay, 
forrington, Ponsonby, Cholmondeley, Abingdon, 
Rutiand, Camden, Etingham, Stanhope, Scarbo- 
rough, Fitzwilliam, and Tankerville, protested 


against this address, **as founded on no proper 


parliamentary information, being introduced by 
refusing to suffer the presentation ot a ons 
gainst it (though it be the undoubted right of 


the enhier anna* 
ihe subject to Same) 
the rejection of 


howding out 


present the toll weing 
every mode of conciliation—as 
no substantial offer of 
rievances, and as promising support to thos 
ininisters who had inflamed America, and grossly 
conducted the affairs of Great-Britain.”’ 

by the address, against which this protest was 
entered, the parliament of Great-Britain passed 
the Rubicon. In former periods, it might be al- 


—as 


redress of 


dged that the claims of the colonies were un- 
delined, and that their unanimous resolution to 
cetend them was unknown; but, after a free 


‘presentation from twelve provinces had stated 
their rights, and pledged themselves to each 
other to support them, and their determinations 
Were known, a resolution that a rebellion actual- 
ly existed, and that at the hazard of their lives 

id properties, they would stand by his majesty 
against all rebellious atte mpts, was a virtual de- 
Claration of war. Both parties were now bound 
lt consequence of their own acts, to submit 
‘heir controversy to the decision of arms. Issue 
Was joined by the approbation congress had given 
to the Suffolk resolves, and by this subsequent 

ut address of both house 8 of pi arliament to his 
najesty. It is probable that neither party, ia the 

ginning, intended to go thus far; but by the 
permitted to adopt such meas 
rent the empire, but involved them both, with 
lueir OWn consent, in all the 
and bloody war. The an 


calamities of a long | 


i debt to them, anc 


the example ; 
uscrutable operations of Providence, each was | 
ures as not only | 


wer from the throne to/| satisfaction. 


in North-America, to 


; 
h islands in 


Providence Plantations 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Britis 
the West Indies, and to prohibit such provinces 
Ink carry Ing on any ishe ry on the 
Newfoundland, or other places therein 
to be mentioned, under certain conditions, and 

motion for this bill was 


for a limited time. The 
supported, by declaring that as the Americans 
ther country, 


had refused to trade with the mo 

they ought not to be permitted to trade with any 
other. It was known that the New-England 
carried on a circuitous trade and fish- 
Newfoundland, to 





colonies 
on the banks of 


Ing, a great 
extent. To cut them off from this recourse, 
they were legislatively forbidden to fish, or to 


carry on foreign trade. It was presumed tha 
the wants of a large body of people, deprive 
employment, would create a clamor in favor of 
reconciliation. 

The British min 


} 
' 


same temper in tl 


istry expected to excite the 
1e unemployed New-Englar 
men, that ant to raise by the 
i mporti ition agreement, among the 
chants and manufacturers. ‘The r thi 
bill, brought into view the whole of the Ameri- 
can controversy. ‘The opposers of it said, that 
its cruelty exceeded the 


Cong 


ress m 


Pt - ' 
exaniples of hostile ri- 


that in the most 


gor with avowed enemies; for 
dangerous wars, the fishing craft was universally 
spared—they desired the propose of the bill to 


poken of the 


had often s} 
hose provinces, and 


had in t 


recollect, that he 
tude of friends he 


that now he confounded the innocent with th 

guilty, friends with enemies, and involved his 
own partizans in one common ruin with his op- 
posers. They alledged farther, that the bill 


would operate against the people of Great-Bri- 
tain, as the people of New-England were in 

i had no other means of paying 
that but through the fish 1 the cir- 
cuitous trade dependent on it. served, 
that the fishermen being cut off onegeeT- 
ment must turn soldiers, haa that the 
they were provoking the Americans to re 
by one set of acts, they were furnis 
with the means of recruiting an army by another. 
The favorers of the bill denied the charge of se- 
veets: alledging that the colonists could not 
complain of any distress the bill might bring on 
them, as they not only deserved it, but had set 
that they had entered 
ful combinations to ruin the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Great-Britain. It was said, 
jany foreign power had offered a similar insult or 
jinjury, the whole nation would have demanded 
They contended that it was at 


debt, ry, and 
It v 
from 
ro whil 
stance 


hing them 


as OU 


ntation of 


into unlaw-, 


that i 
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of humanity and mercy; for, said they » the colo- 
nists have incurred all the penalties of ‘rel vellion, 
and are liable to the severest military execution. 
Instead of inflicting the extent of what they de- 


served, the bill oan proposes to bring them to 
their senses, by restricting their trade. They 
urged farther that the measure was necessary, 
tor, said ~ ‘*the Americans have frequently 


threatening to with 
hoping ‘thi ough mercantile 
-rislature to their demands—that this 
he third time they had thrown the com- 
merce of Great e- ritain into a state of confusion. 

‘hat both colonies and commerce were better 
lost, than pres eyed on such terms.” They add- 
ed farther, that they must either relinquish their 
connexion with America, or fix it on such a ba- 
sis as would prevent a r of these evils. 
They admitted the bill to be coercive, but said, 


lraw their 


influence to 


imposed on us, by 


trad 
1ade 
trace, 





turn 


‘That the coercion which put the speediest end 
to the dispute, was eventually the most merci- 
ful.” 

In the progress of the bill, a ps tition from the 
merchants and traders of London, who were in- 
terested in the American commerce, was pre- 
sented against it. They were heard by their 


it 
agent, Mr. David Barclay, and a variety of wit- 


nesses were examined before the house. In the 
ourse of their evidence it appeared, that in the 
year 1764, m4 four provinces of New-England 


ryed i the ir several fisheries no less thar 1 
45,880 st of shippi ng,and 6002 men; and that 
the produce of their fisheries that year, in foreign 


unted to 322,220]. 26s. sterling. It 


emp 


I 
il} ar 





also appe: the fisheries had very rt ich 
increased since that time—that all the materials 
used in them, except salt, and the timber of 
which the | rere built, were purchased 

om Great- and that the net proceeds of 





remitted thither. All this infor- 
garded. After much Opposition 
and a protest in the house of 


he whole were 
mation was disr 
in both houses, 


lords, the bill was, by a great majority, finally 
itified. (Mar. 30.) So intent was the ministry 
ind parliament on the coercion of the colonists, 
; 
t € t 


rest was sacrificed to its ac- 
the question 


very OLtne 

complishment. conceived 

between the two countries to be simy ply whether 

should abandon their claims, and at once 

rive up all the advantages arising from sove- 

and commerce, or resort to violent mea- 
r their security. 


Since ‘the year 1769, when a secretary of state 
offic ally disclaimed all views of an American 
revenue, little mention had been made of that 
subject; but the decided majority which voted 
with the ministry on this occasion, emboldened 
lord North once more to present it to the view of 


men. He therefore brought into par- 
liament ascheme which had the double recom- 
mendation of holding forth the semblance of 
conciliation, and the prospect of an easement of 
British taxes, by a productive revenue from the 
colonies. This was a resolution which passed 
yn the 20th of February. 
‘«« Resolved, That wh 
and assembly, or gene ral 
majesty’s provinces or colonies in America, shall 
propose to m uke provi acc ding to the con- 
dition, circumstances, and situation of such pro- 
vince or colony, for contributing their proportion 
for the common defence, (such proportion to be 


his country 





n the 


rovernor, council, 


court, of any of his 


310n 


raised under the authority of the general court 
or general assembly of such province or colony, 
and di posable by p arliamen t) and shall engage 


to make provision also for the support of the civil 
government, and the administration of justice in 
such province or colony, it will be proper, if 
such proposal shall be approv ed by his majesty 
and the two houses of parliament, and for so 


long as such provision shall be made accordingly, 


|'to forbear, in respect of such province or colony, 


; 
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to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, except only) recital of the said conciliatory motion, proceeded | upon us by force or by threats our proportional 
such duties as it may be expedient to continue, in the following words: ‘* The Congress took the |contributions to the common defence, when 


to levy or to impose for the regulation of com-| 
merce, the net produce of the duties last men-| 
tioned, to be carried to the account of such pro-| 
vince or colony respectively.” 

This was iniroduced by the minister in a long 
speech, in which he asserted that it would be an 
infallible touch-stone to try the Americans; ** if, 
said he, ** their op; osition is on y founded on the 
principles which they pretend, they must agree 
with this proposition, but if they have designs in 
comtemplation different from those they avow, 
their refusal will convict them of duplicity.” 
The opposition to the minister’s motion driginated 
among those who had supported him in previous! 
questions. They objected to the proposal, that 
in effect it was an acknowledgment of some- 
thing grievous in the idea of taxing America by 
parliament, and that it was therefore a departure 
from their own principles. They contended 
that it was improper to make concessions to re- 
bels with arms in their hands, or to enter into 
any measures for a settlement with the Ameri- 
cans, in which they did not, asa preliminary, ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of parliament. The 
minister was likely to be deserted by some of his} 
partizans, till others explained the consistency of 
the scheme with their former declarations. It 
was asked, ** what shall parliament lose by acce-| 
ding to this resolution? Not the right of taxing} 
America, for this is most expressly reserved.| 
Not the profitable exercise of this right, for it) 
proposed to enforce the only essential part of| 
taxation, by compelling the Americans to raise| 
not only what they, but what we, think reasona-| 
ble. Weare not going to war for trifles and a! 
vain point of honor, but for substantial revenue.”| 
The minister farther declared, that he did not ex-| 
pect his proposition to be generally relished by} 
the Americans. But, said he, if it does no good | 
in the colonies, it will do good here, it will unite 
the people of England, by holding out to them a) 
distinct object of revenue. He added, farther, 
as it tends to unite England, it is likely to dis-| 
unite America, for if only one province accepts 
the offer, their confederacy, which only makes 
them formidable, will be broken. 

The opposers of ministry attacked the proposi- 
tion with the combined force of wit and argu-| 
ment. They animadverted on the inconsistency 
of holding forth the same resolution as a measure 
of concession, and as an assertion of authority.| 
They remarked, that hitherto it had been con- 
stantly denied that they had any contest about 
an American revenue—that the whole had been| 
a dispute about obedience to trade laws, and the| 
general legislative authority of parliament, but’ 
now ministers suddenly changed their language, | 
and proposed to interest the nation—console the 
manufacturers, and animate the soldiery, by 
persuading them that it is not a contest for emp- 
ty honor, bui for the acquisition of a substantial 
revenue. It was said that the Americans would 
be as effectually taxed, without their consent, by 
being compelled to pay a gross sum, as by an ag- 
gregate of small datese io the same amount. 
That this scheme of taxation exceeded in op- 
pression any that the rapacity of mankind had 
hitherto devised. In other cases a specific sum 
was demanded, and the people might reasonably 
= sume that the remainder was their own; but 
ere they were wholly in the dark as to the ex- 
tent of the demand. 

This proposition, however, for conciliation, 
though illy relished by many of the friends of 
ministry, was carried on a division of 274 to 88.| 
On its transmission to the colonies, it did not! 
produce the effects of disunion &xpected from 
it. It was unanimously rejected. The reason| 
for this cannot be expressed better than jn the, 





said resolution into consideration, and are there- 


upon of opinion, fully contributed, whenever called upon to do 
of America are entitled to | 
| the sole and exclusive privilege of giving and | 


That this involves | 


** That the colonies 


granting theirown money. 
a right of deliberating whether they will make 
any gift, for what purpose it shall be made, and 
What shall be its amount; and that it is a high 
breach of this privilege for any body of men, ex- 
traneous to their constitutions, to prescribe the 
purposes for which money shall be levied on 
them, to take to themselves the authority of 


judging of their conditions, circumstances, and 


situations, and of determining the amount of the 
contribution to be levied. 

‘* That as the colonies possess a right of appro- 
priating their gifts, so are they entitled at all 
times to enquire into their application, to see 
that they be not wasted among the venal and 
corrupt for the purpose of undermining the civil 
rights of the givers, nor yet be diverted to the 
support of standing armies, inconsistent with 
their freedom and subversive of their quiet. To 
propose, therefore, as this resolution does, that 
the monies given by the colonies shall be subject 
to the disposal of parliament alone, is to propose 
that they shall relinquish this right of enquiry, 
and put it in the power of others to render their 
gifts ruinous, in proportion as they are liberal. 

“That this privilege of giving, or of with- 
holding our monies, is an important barrier 
against the undue exertion of prerogative, which, 
if left altogether without control, may be exer- 
cised to our great oppression; and all history 
shews how eflicacious is its intercession for re- 
dress of grievances, and 
rights, and how improvident it would be to part 
with so powerful a mediator. 


‘* We are of opinion that the proposition con-| 


tained in this resolution is unreasonable and in- 
sidious : unreasonable, because, if we declare we 
accede to it, we declare without reservation, we 


| will purchase the favor of parliament, not know-| 


ing at the same time at what price they will 
please to estimate their favor; it is insidious, 
because, individual colonies, having bid and bid- 
den again, till they find the avidity of the seller 
too great for all their powers to satisfy, are then 


to return into opposition, divided from their sis-| 


ter colonies, whom the minister will have pre- 
viously detached by a grant of easier terms, or 


by an artful procrastination of a definitive an-| 


swer. 

‘* That the suspension of the exercise of their 
pretended power of taxation being expressly 
made commensurate with the 
so. Whereas no experience has shewn thata 
gift of perpetual revenue secures a perpetual re- 
turn of duty or of kind dispositions. On 
contrary, the parliament itself, wisely attentive 
to this observation, are in the established prac- 
tice of granting their supplies from year to year 
only. 


‘‘ Desirous, and determined as we are to con-| 


sider, in the most dispassionate view, every 
seeming advance towards a reconciliation made 


by the British parliament, let our brethren of 


britain reflect what would have been the sacri- 
fice to men of free spirits, had even fair terms 
been proffered, as these insidious proposals were, 
with circumstances of insult and defiance. A 
proposition to give our money, accompanied 
with large fleets and armies, seems addressed to 
our fears, rather than to our freedom. With 


what patience would Britons have received ar-| 


ticles of treaty from any power on earth, when 
borne on the point of a bayonet by military plen- 
ipotentiaries ! 


re-establishment of 


continuance of 
our gifts, these must be perpetual to make that} 


the | 


all know, and themselves acknowledge, we have 


so, in the character of freemen, 

**We are of opinion it is not just that the col- 
onies should be required to oblige themselves to 
other contributions, while Great britain possesses 
a monopoly of their trade. This, of itself, lays 
them under heavy contribution. To demand, 
therefore, additional aids in the form of a tax, js 
jto demand the double of their equal proportion; 
jit we are to contribute equally with the othe; 
|parts of the empire, let us equally with them, 
enjoy free commerce with the whole world.— 
But while the restrictions on our trade shut to 
us the resources of wealth, is it just we should 
bear all other burthens, equally with those to 
whom every resource is open? 

**We conceive that the British parliament has 
no right to intermeddle with our provisions for 
the support of civil government, or administra- 
tion of justice. The provisions we have made 
are such as please ourselves, and are agreeable 
to our own circumstances: They answer the 
substantial purposes of government and of jus- 
tice, and other purposes than these should not 
be answered. We do not mean that our people 
|Shall be burthened with oppressive taxes, to pro- 
vide sinecures for the idle or the wicked, under 
color of providing for a civil list. While partia- 
ment pursue their plan of civil government 
within their own jurisdiction, we also hope to 
pursue ours without molestation. 

**We are of opinion the proposition is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory; because it imports only a 
isuspension of the mode, not a renunciation ot 
the pretended right to taX US: Because, too, it 
does not propose to repeal the several acts ot 
parliament, passed for the purposes of restrain- 
ing the trade, and altering the form of govern- 
‘ment of one of our colonies; extending the 
boundaries and changing the government oi 
| Quebec ; enlarging the jurisdiction of the courts 
of admiralty and vice-admiralty; taking from us 
the rights of atrial by jury of the vicinage, in 
cases affecting both life and property ; transport- 
ing us into other countries to be tried for crimi- 
jnal offences; exempting, by mock-trial, the mur- 
\derers of colonists trom punishment; and quar- 
tering soldiers on us in times of profound peace. 
| Nor do they renounce the power of suspending 
jour own legislatures, and for legislating for us 
themselves in all cases whatsoever. On the con- 
trary, to shew they mean no discontinuance o! 
injury, they pass acts, at the very time of hold- 
ing out this proposition, for restraining the com- 
|merce and fisheries of the provinces of New 
England, and for interdicting the trade of other 
colonies with all foreign nations, and with each 
other. This proves, unequivocally, they mean 
not to relinquish the exercise of indiscriminate 
legislation over us. 
| **Upon the whole, this proposition seems to 
j}have been held up to the world, to deceive 1! 
into a belief that there was nothing in dispute 
between us but the mode of levying taxes; and 
‘that the parliament having now been so good as 
to give up this, colonies are unreasonable if no! 
perfectly satisfied : whereas, in truth, our adver- 
lsaries still claim a right of demanding ad libitum, 
and of taxing us themselves to the full amount 
of their demand, if we do comply with it. This 
leaves us without any thing we can call proper- 
ity. But, what is of more importance, and what 
in this proposal they keep out of sight, as if ne 
such point was now in contest between us, they 
claim aright to alter our charters and establish 
laws, and leave us without any security for our 
lives or liberties. ‘The proposition seems also to 
Ihave been calculated more particularly to lull 








act of Congress on that subject, which, afier a} ‘ We think the attempt unnecessary to raise | into fatal security, our well-affected fellow sub- 
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be given for the operation of those arms, which 
a British minister pronounced would instantane- 
ously reduce the **cowardly” sons of America 
to unreserved submission. But when the world 
reflects, how inadequate to justice are these 
vaunted terms; when it attends to the rapid and 
bold succession of injuries, which, dufing a 
course of eleven years, have been aimed at these 
colonies; when it reviews the 
epectful expostulations, which, during that whole 
time, were the sole arms we opposed to them; 
when it observes that our complaints were eith- 
er not heard at all, or were answered with new 
and accumulated injuries; when it recollects | 
that the minister himself on an early occasion 
declared, ‘‘that he would never treat with 


and that an avowed partisan of ministry has 
more lately denounced against us the dreadful 
sentence, ** delenda est Carthago ;”’ 


pacific and re-| 


that this was | for the same purpose. 
done in presence of a British senate, and being |ter of requisition should be sent to the colonies 
unreproved by them, must be taken to be their | by 
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jects on the other side the water, till time should |to 1763, the journals of the house of commons | 


repeatedly acknowledged that the colonies not 
only gave, but gave to satiety : and that from the 


jtime in which parliamentary imposition had su-| 


perceded the free gifts of the provinces, there 
was much discontent, but little revenue. He 
therefore moved six resolutions aflirmatory of 
these facts, and grounded on them resolutions 
for repealing the acts complained of by the Amer- 
icans, trusting to the liberality of their future 
voluntary contributions. This plan of concilia- 
tion, Which promised immediate peace to the 
whole empire, and a lasting obedience of the 
|colonies, though recommended by the charms of 
the most persuasive eloquence, and supported 
by the most convincing arguments, was, by a 


| great majority, rejected. 
America, till he had brought her to his feet,” | 


Mr. D. Hartley, not discouraged by the nega- 
tive which had been given to Mr. Burke’s 
scheme, (March 27,) came forward with another 

This proposed that a let- 


a secretary of state, on a motion from the 


° } . . > 
own sentiments, (especially as the purpose has | house for a contribution to the expenses of the 


already in part been carried into execution, by 
their treatment of Boston and burning of Charles- 
town:) when it considers the great armaments 
with which they have invaded us, and the cir- 
cumstances of cruelty with which these have 
commenced and prosecuted hostilities; when 
these things, we say, are laid together and at- 


|whole empire. 
|vincial assemblies the rigit to judge of the ex- 


| pedience of the grant, its amount and applica-| 


ition. In confidence that the colonies would 
igive freely when called on in this constitutional 
|way, he moved tosuspend the acts complained 
of by the Americans. 


He meant to leave to the pro-| 


This was also rejected. | 


tentively considered, can the world be deceived | Another plan, which shali be more particularly 


into an opinion that we are unreasonable, or can |explained, was digested in private by Dr. Frank-| 
it hesitate to believe with us, that nothing but|lin, on the part of the Americans, and Dr. Foth-| 


our Own exertions may defeat the ministerial |ergill and David Barclay on behalf of the British 


sentence of death or abject submission.” 

Other plans for conciliation with the colonies, 
founded on principles very different from those 
which were the basis of lord North’s conciliatory 
motion, were brought forward in the house of 


ministry. There appeared a disposition to con- 
cede something considerable on both sides; but 
jthe whole came to nothing, in consequence of 





ithe act of parliament for altering the chartered 


an inflexible determination to refuse a repeal of | 


government of Massachusetts. Dr. Franklin 


commons, but without receiving its approbation. 
the tea destroyed should be paid 


The most remarkable of these was proposed by jagreed, that 
Mr. Edmund Burke, (Mareh 
which, for strength of argument, extent of infor- |act should be repealed; but the latter contended, 
mation, and sublimity of language, would bear|‘‘ that the late Masachusetts acts, being real 
a comparison with the most finished performance j amendments of their constitution, must for that 





. . . | 
that ancient or modern times have produced.— | reason be continued, as well as to be a standing 


In his introduction to this admirable speech, he |example of the power of parliament.” On the 
examined and explained the natural and acci-jother hand it was declared by Dr. Franklin, 
dental circumstances of the colonies, with re-|‘‘that while the parliament claimed and exercis- 


22,) in a speech |ior—the British ministers, that the Boston port! 


spect to situation, resources, number, popula- 
tion, commerce, fisheries and agriculture, and 
from these considerations shewed their impor- 
tance. He then enquired into their unconquer- 
able spirit of freedom; and he traced it to its ori- 
ginal sources; from these circumstances he in- 
ferred the line of policy which should be pursued 
with regard to America—he shewed that all 
proper plans of government must be adapted to 
the feelings, established habits, and received 
opinions of the people. On these principles he 
reprobated all plans of governing the colonies by 
force; and proposed as the ground work of his 
plan, that the colonists should be admitted to an 
interest in the constitution. He then went into 
an historical detail of the manner in which Brit- 
ish privileges had been extended to Ireland, 
Wales, and the counties ‘palatine of Chester 
and Durham—the state of confusion previous to 
that event—and the happy consequences which 
followed it. He contended that a communica- 
tion to the members of an interest in the consti- 
tution was the great ruling principle of British 
government. He therefore proposed to go back 
to the old policy for governing the colonies. 
was for a parliamentary acknowledgment of the 


legal competency of the colony assemblies for | 
the support of their government in peace, and for | 


public aids in time of war—and of the futility of 
parliamentary taxation as a method of supply. 
He stated that much had been given in the old 
Way of colonial grant; that from the year 1748 


jed a power of internal legislation for the colo-| 
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sociated colonies, viz. New York, Delaware, 
and North Carolina, were omitted in this restrain- 
ing bill. Whatever might be the view of the 
British ministry for this discrimination, it was 


{considered in the colonies as calculated to pro- 


mote disunion among them. It is certain, that 
the colonies which were exempted from its op- 
eration, might have reaped a golden harvest 
from their exemption in their favor, had they 
been disposed to avail themselves of it. But 
such was the temper of the times, that a renun- 
ciation of immediate advantage in favor of the 
public was fashionable. The selfish passions, 
which in seasons of peace are too often the cause 
of quarrels, were hushed by the pressure of com 
mon danger. The exempted colonies spurned 


|the proffered favor, and submitted to the re- 


straints imposed on their less favored neighbors, 
so as to. be equal sharers of their fate. The in- 
dulgence granted to New York, in being kept 
out of this restraining bill, was considered by 
some as a premium for her superior loyalty. Her 
assembly had refused to approve the proceedings 
of the congress, and had, in some other instances, 
discovered warmth than the neighboring 
legislatures. Much was expected from her mod- 
eration. At the very time the British parliament 
was framing the restraining acts just mentioned, 
the constitutional assembly of New York peti- 
tioned the British parliament for a redress of 
their grievances. Great stress had been laid on 
the circumstance that congress was not a legal 
assembly, and the want of constitutional sane- 
tion had been assigned as a reason for the ne- 
glect with which their petition had been treat- 
ed. Much praise had been lavished on the col- 
ony of New York for its moderation, and occa- 
ision had been taken, from their refusing to 
approve the procecdings of the congress, to re- 
present the resolutions and claims of that body 
to be more the ebullitions of incendiaries, than 
|the sober sentiments of the temperate citizens. 
It was both unexpected and confounding to 
those who supported these opinions, that the re- 
presentation and remonstrance of the very loyal 
assembly of New York stated, * that an exemp- 
tion feom internal taxation, and the exclusive 
right of providing for their own civil govern- 
ment, and the administration of justice in the 
| colony, were esteemed by them as their undoubt- 
ed and unalienable rights.”’ 


less 








He | 


nies, and of altering American constitutions at} 
pleasure, there could be no agreement; as that 
would render the Americans unsafe in every 


A motion being made in the house of com- 
mons for bringing up this representation and 
remonstrance of the assembly of New York, it 
privilege they enjoyed, and would leave them| was amended, on the suggestion of lord North, 
nothing in which they could be secure. iby adding, “in which the assembly claim to 

This obstinate adherence to support parliament’ themselves rights derogatory to, and inconsistent 
in a power of altering the laws and charters of! with the legislative authority of parliament, as 
the provinces, particularly to enforce their late| declared by the declaratory act.” The question, 
laws for new modelling the chartered constitu-| so amended, being put, it passed in the negative. 
ition of Massachusetts, was the fatal rock by} The fate of this representation extinguished the 
|dashing on which the empire broke in twain:| hopes of those moderate persons, both in the 
\for every other point in dispute between the| parent state and the colonies, who flattered 
itwo countries, seemed in a fair way for an ami-| themselves that the disputes subsisting between 
|cable compromise. {the two countries might be accommodated by 

The fishery bill was speedily followed by an-| the mediation of the constitutional assemblies. 
other, for restraining the trade and commerce of| Two conclusions were drawn from this trans- 
\the colonies and provinces of New Jersey, Penn-| action, both of which were unfriendly to a re- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Caroli-| conciliation. The decided language with which 
na: The reasons assigned for this were the same) the loyal assembly of New York claimed exemp- 
| with those offered for the other. These pro-|tion from parliamentary taxation, proved to the 
vinces had adopted the continental association.| people of Great Britian that the colonists, how- 
The British minister thought it proper, that as| ever they might differ in modes of opposition, or 
they had voluntarily interdicted themselves from! in degrees of warmth, were, nevertheless, uni- 
trade with Great britain, Ireland, and the West ted in that fundamental principle. The rejec- 
| Indies, they should be restrained from it with all| tion of their representation proved that nothing 
‘other parts of the world. He contended that the more was to be expected from proceeding in the 
inhabitants ot the colonies might render this act| constitutional channel of the legal assemblies, 
la dead letter, by relinquishing their own reso-| than from the new system of a continental con- 
lutions, as then they would meet with no re-| gress. Solid revenue and unlimited supremacy 
straint in carrying on trade in its ancient legal| were the objects of Great Britain, and exemption 
lchannel. It is remarkable, that three of the as-’ from parliamentatry taxation that of the most 
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moderate of the colonies. So wide were the} 
claims of the two countries from each other, that 


to reconcile them on any middle ground seemed | 


to be impossible, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Consequences in America, resulting from the pre- 
ceding transactions of Parliament; and of the| 
commencement of hostilities. 

The year 1774 terminated in America, with 
an expectation that a few months would bring 
them a redress of their grievances; but the pro- 
bability of that event daily diminished. The 
colonists had indulged themselves in an expec- 
tation that the people of Great Britain, from a 
consideration of the dangers and difficulties of a 
war with their colonies, would, in their election, 
have preferred those who were friends to peace 
and a reconciliation; but when they were con-| 
vineed of the fallacy of these hopes, they turned 
their attention to the means of self-defence. : 





had been the resolution of many never to submit 
to the operation of the late acts of parliament. 
Their number daily increased, and in the same 
proportion that Great Britain determined to en- 
force, did they determine to oppose. Intelli- 
gence of the rejection of lord Chatham’s bill, of| 
the address of both houses of parliament to the 
king on the 9th of February, and of the she 
bill, all arrived among the colonists, about the 
same time, and diminished what remained of 
their first hopes of a speedy accommodation. —| 
The fishery bill excited a variety of emotions. 
The obvious tendency of it was to starve thou-| 
sands. The severity of it did not strike an En-; 
glishman, for he viewed it as a merited correction 
for great provincial offences; but it appeared in 
the blackest colors toan American, who feit no 
consciousness of guilt, and who fancied that 
Heaven approved his zeal in defence of liberty. 
It alienated the affections of the colonists, and 
produced in the breasts of thousands a hatred of; 
Great Britain. | 

The penal acts of parliament in 1774, were all| 
levelled against Massachusetts, but the fishery| 
bill extended to New Hampshire, Connecticut} 
and Rhode Island. The reasons assigned for| 
this by Jord North were, that they had aided and 
abetted their offending neighbors, and were so} 
near to them that the intentions of parliament 
would be frustrated, unless they were in like 
manner comprehended in the proposed restraints. 
The extension of this penal statute to three ad- 
ditional provinces, operated powerfully in favor} 
of union, and convinced the most moderate of 
the increasing necessity for all the provinces to 
make a common cause of their opposition. What- 
ever might be the designs of parliament, their 
acts had a natural tendency to enlarge the de- 
mands of the Americans, and to cement their 
eonfederacy, by firm principles of union. At) 
first they only claimed exemption from inter-| 
nal taxation, but by the combination of the East 
India company and the British ministry, an ex- 
ternal tax was made to answer all the purposes 
of a direct internal tax. They, therefore, in con- 
sistence with their own principles, were con- 
strained to deny the right of taxing in any form! 
for asupply. Nothing could more contribute to} 
inake the colonists deny the parliamentary claim 
of internal legislation, than the manner in which 
it was exercised, in depriving them of their 
charters, and passing an act relative to trials, 
which promised indemnity to murderers. This 
convinced them that an opposition to so inju- 
rious aclaim was essentially necessary to their 
security. but they still admitted the power of 
parliament to bind their trade. This was con- 
ceded by congress but a few months before an 
act passed that they should have no foreign trade, 
nor be allowed to fish on their own coasts. The 


| 


British ministry, by their successive acts, im-| but reciprocally manifested suspicion of the|made their appearance. 
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pelled the colonists to believe, that while the 


mother country retained any authority over them, 
that authority would, in some shape or other, be 
exerted so as to answer all the purposes of a power 
to tax. While Great Britain stretched that portion 
of controlling supremacy which the colonists 
were disposed to allow her, to such an extent 
as covered oppression equally grievous with that 


| which they would not allow, the way was fast 


opening for a total renunciation of her sover- 
eignty. The coercive measures adopted by the 
parent state, produced a disposition in the colo- 


nies to extend their claims, and the extension of 


their claims produced an increasing disposition 
in Great Britain to coerce them still more. The 


jealousy of liberty on one side, and the desire of 


supremacy on the other, were reciprocally cause 
and effect; and urged both parties, the one to 
rise in their demands, and the other to entorce 
submission. In the contest between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, there had been a fatal pro- 
gression from small to greater grounds of dissen- 
tion. The trifling tax of 3d per pound on tea, 
roused the jealous inhabitants of Boston to throw 
340 chests of it into the ocean. This provoked 
the British parliament to shut up their port, and 
to new-model their charter. Statutes so uncon- 
stitutional and alarming, excited a combination 
in twelve of the colonies, to stop all trade with 
Great Britain, Ireland and the West Indies.— 
Their combination gave birth to the restraining 
acts of parliament, by which nine of the colonies 
were interdicted all other trade but that from 
which they had voluntarily excluded themselves ; 
and four of these nine were farther devoted to 
famine, by being forbidden to fish on their coasts. 
Each new resolution on the one side, and new 
act on the other, reciprocally gave birth to some- 
thing from the opposite party, that was more ir- 
ritating or oppressive, than what had preceded. 
The beginning of strife between the parent 
state and her colonies, was like the letting out 
of waters. From inconsiderable causes love was 
changed into suspicion, that gradually ripened 
into ill-will, and, soon ended in hostility. Pru- 
dence, policy, and reciprocal interest, urged the 
expediency of concession; but pride, fal-e honor, 
and misconceived dignity, drew in an Opposite 
direction. Undecided claims and doubtful rights, 
which under the influence of wisdom and hu- 
mility might have been easily compromised, im- 
perceptibly widened into an_ irreconcileable 
breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind 
affections, and the calamities of war were sub- 
mitted, in lieu of the benefits of commerce. 
From the year 1768, in which a military force 
had been stationed in Boston, there was a con- 
stant succession of insulting words, looks, and 
gestures. ‘The inhabitants were exasperated 
against the soldiers, and they against the inha- 
bitants. The former looked on the latter as the 
instruments of tyranny, and the latter on the 
former as seditious rioters, or fraudulent smug- 
glers. In this irritable state, every incident, 
however trifling, made a sensible impression. 
The citizens apprehended constant danger from 
an armed force, in whose power they were; the 
soldiers on the other hand, considered them- 
selves as in the midst of enemies, and exposed 
to attacks from within and from without. In 
proportion as the breach between Great Britain 
and her colonies widened, the distrust and ani- 
mosity between the people and the army increas- 
ed. From the latter end of 1774, hostile appear- 
ances daily threatened that the flames of war 
would be kindled from the collision of such in- 
flammable materials. Whatsoever was done by 
either party by way of precaution, for the pur- 
poses of self-defence, was construed by the other 
as preparatory to an intended attack. Each dis- 
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} ove at a ; ; 
other’s sincerity. As far as was practicable wit). 


out an open rupture, the plans of the one were 
respectively thwarted by the other. From every 
appearance it became daily more evident tha: 
arms must ultimately decide the contest. To 


suffer an army that was soon expected to be an 


enemy, quietly to fortify themselves, when th 


linhabitants were both able and willing to cut 


them off, appeared to some warm spirits the 
height of folly; but the prudence and moderation 
of others, and especially the advice and recom. 
mendation of congress, restrained their impetu- 
osity. It was a fortunate circumstance for the 
colonies, that the royal army was posted in New 
England. The people of that northern country 
have their passions more under the command o} 
reason and interest, than in the southern lJati- 
tudes, where a warmer sun excites a greater de- 
gree of irrascibility. One rash offensive action 
against the royal forces at this early period, 
though successtu!, might have done great mis- 
chief to the cause of America. It would have 
lost them European friends, and weakened the 
disposition of the other colonies to assist them, 
The patient and politic New England men, fully 
sensible of their situation, submitted to many in- 
sults, and bridled their resentment. In civil 
wars or revolutions it is a matter of much con- 
sequence who strikes the first bow. The com- 
passion of the world is in favor of the attacked, 
and the displeasures of good men on those who 
are the first to imbrue their hands in human 
blood. For the space of nine months after the 
arrival of general Gage, the behavior of the peo- 
ple of Boston is particularly worthy of imitation, 
by those who wish to overturn established gov- 
ernments. They conducted their opposition 
with exquisite address. They avoided every 
kind of outrage and violence, preserved peace 
and good order among themselves, successfully 
engaged the other colonies to make a common 
cause with them, and counteracted general 
Gage so effectually as to prevent his doing any 
thing for his royal master, while by patience and 
moderation they screened themselves from cen- 
sure. Though resolved to bear as long as pru- 
dence and policy dictated, they were all thi 
time preparing for the last extremity. They were 
furnishing themselves with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and training their militia. 

Provisions were also collected and stored in 
different places, particularly at Concord, about 
20 miles trom Boston. General Gage, though 
zealous for his royal master’s interest, discovered 
a prevailing cesire after a peaceable accommoda- 
tion. He wished to prevent hostilities by de- 
priving the inhabitants of the means necessary 
for carrying them on. With this view he deter- 
mined to destroy the stores which he knew were 
collected for the support of a provincial army. 
Wishing to accomplish this without bloodshed, 
he took every precaution to effect it by surprise, 
and without alarming the country. At eleven 
o’clock at night, (April 18,) 800 grenadiers and 
light infantry, the flower of the royal army, eni- 
barked at the Common, landed at Phipp’s farm, 
and marched for Concord under the command 0! 
lieutenant-colonel Smith. Neither the secrecy 
with which this expedition was planned—the 
privacy with which the troops marched out, nor 
an order that no one inhabitant should leave 
Boston, were sufficient to prevent intelligence 
from being sent to the country militia, of what 
was going on. About two inthe morning 130 
of the Lexington militia had assembled to oppose 
them, but the air being chilly, and intelligence 
respecting the regulars uncertain, they were 
dismissed, with orders to appear again at beat o! 
drum. They collected a second time to the nuam- 
ber of 70, between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morning, 


claimed all intentions of commencing hostilities, |(April 19,) and the British regulars soon after 


Major Pitcairn, who 
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led the advanced corps, rode up to them and 
called out, *‘ Disperse you rebels, throw down 
your arms and disperse.” They still continued 
in a body, on which he advanced nearer—dis- 
charged his pistol—and ordered his soldiers to 
fre. This was done with a huzza. A disper- 
sion of the militia was the consequence, but the 
fring of the regulars was nevertheless continu- 
ed. Individuals finding they were fired upon, 
though dispersing, returned the fire. Three or 
four of the militia were killed on the green. A 
few more were shot after they had begun to dis- 
The royal detachment proceeded on to 
Concord, and executed their commission. They 
disabled two 24 pounders—threw 500 Ib. of ball 
into rivers and wells, and broke in pieces about 
60 barrels of flour. Mr. John Butterick, of Con- 
cord, major of a minute regiment, not knowing 
what had passed at Lexington, ordered his men 
not to give the first fire, that they might not be 
the aggressors. Upon his approaching near the 
regulars, they fired, and killed captain Isaac 
Davis, and one private of the provincial minute 
men. The fire was returned and a skirmish 
ensued. The king’s troops having done their 
business, began their retreat towards Boston.— 
This was conducted with expedition, for the ad- 
jacent inhabitants had assembled in arms, and 
began to attack them in every direction. In 
their return to Lexington they were exceedingly 
annoyed, both by those who pressed on their 
rear, and others who, pouring in from all sides, 
fired from behind stone walls, and such like 
coverts, which supplied the place of lines and 
redoubts. At Lexington the regulars were join- 
ed by a detachment of 900 men, under lord 
Pierey, which had been sent out by general Gage 
to support lieutenant-colonel Smith. This rein- 
forcement, having two pieces of cannon, awed 
the provincials, and kept them at a greater dis- 
tance; but they continued a constant, though ir- 
regular and scattering fire, which did great exe- 
cution. The close firing from behind the walls 
by good marksmen, put the regular troops in no 
mall confusion, but they nevertheless kept up a 
risk retreating fire on the militia and minute 
men. A little after sunset the regulars reached 
Bunkers-hill, worn down with excessive fatigue, 
having marched that day between thirty and for- 
ty miles. On the next day they crossed Charles- 
town ferry, and returned to Boston. 

There never were more than 400 provincials 
engaged at one time, and often not so many.— 
is some tired and gave out, others came up and 
‘ook their places. There was scarcely any dis- 
cipline observed among them. Officers and pri- 
vates fred when they were ready, and saw a 
royal uniform, without waiting for the word of 
command. ‘Their knowledge of the country en- 
alled them to gain opportunities by crossing 
lelds and fences, and to act as flanking parties 
against the king’s troops who kept to the main 
road. 

The regulars had 65 killed, 180 wounded, and 
“$ made prisoners. Of the provincials 50 were 
killed, and 38 wounded and missing. 

As arms were to decide the controversy, it 
was fortunate for the Americans that the first 


blood was drawn in New England. The inha- 


pe rse. 


bitants of that country are so connected with|istry, we will not tamely submit. 
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lodging their arms in Faneuil-hall, or any other|a powerful and sympathetic affection, instanta- 
convenient place, under the care of the select-| neously felt throuchout the whole. The Amer- 
men, all such inhabitants as were inclined might) icans who fell were revered by their countrymen, 
depart from the town, with their families and | as the martyrs who had died in the cause of lib- 
effects. In five days after the ratification of this|erty. Resentment against the British burned 
agreement, the inhabitants had lodged 1778 fire| more strongly thanever. Martial raze took pos- 
arms, 634 pistols, 273 bayonets, and 38 blunder-| session of the breasts of thousands. 
The agreement was well observed in|tions were formed and 
the beginning, but after a short time obstructions| binding the inhabitants to each other by the sa- 
were thrown in the way of its final completion,| cred ties of honor, religion, and love of country, 
on the plea that persons who went from Boston|to do whatever their public bodies directed for 
to bring in the goods of those who chose to con-|the preservation of their liberties. Hitherto the 
tinue within the town, were not properly treat-| Americans had no regular army. From princi- 
ed. Congress remonstrated on the infraction of| ples of policy they had cautiously avoided that 
the agreement, but without effect. The gener-| measure, lest they might subject themselves to 
al, on a farther consideration of the consequences | the charge of being aggressors. All the military 
of moving the whigs out of Boston, evaded it in| regulations were carried on by their militia, and 
a manner not consistent with good faith. He/|under the old esthblished laws of the land. For 
was in some measure compelled to adopt this dis-| the defence of the colonies, the inhabitants had 
honorable measure, from the clamor of the tories,| been, from their early years, enrolled in compa 
who alledged that none but enemies to the Brit-| nies, and taught the use of arms. The laws for 
ish government were disposed to remove, and | this purpose had never been better observed 
that when they were all safe with their families | than for some months previous to the Lexington 
and effects, the town would be seton fire. To|battle. These military arrangements, which 
prevent the provincials from obtaining supplies|had been previously adopted for defending the 
which they much wanted, a quibble was made/colonies from hostile French and Indians, were 
on the meaning of the word effects, which was|on this occasion turned against the troops of the 
construed by the general as not including mer-| parent state. Forts, magazines, and arsenals, by 
chandize. By this construction, unwarranted|the constitution of the country, were in the 
by every rule of genuine interpretation, many |keeping of his majesty. Immediately after the 
who quitted the town were deprived of their | Lexington battle, these were, for the most part, 
usual resources for a support. Passports were) taken possession of throughout the colonies, by 
not universally refused, but were given out! parties of the provincial militia. Ticonderoga, 
very slowly, and the business was so conduct-|in which was a small royal garrison, was sur- 
ed that families were divided—-wives were | prized and taken by adventurers from different 
separated from their husbands, children from|states. Public money, which had been collected 
their parents, and the aged and infirm from)in consequence of previous grants, was also 
their relations and friends. The general dis-|seized for common services. Before the com- 
covered a disinclination to part with the wo-|mencement of hostilities these measures would 
men and children, thinking that, on their ac-|have been condemned by the :noderate even 
count, the provincials would be restrained from} among the Americans, but that event justified a 
making an assault on the town. The selectmen) bolder line of opposition than had been a lopted. 
gave repeated assurances that the inhabitants | Sundry citizens having been put to death by 
had delivered up their arms; but asa cover for! British troops, self-preservation dictated meas- 
violating the agreement, general Gage issued a! ures which, if adopted under other circumstan- 
proclamation, in W hich he assé¢ rted that he had | ces, would have disunited the colonists. One 
full proof to the contrary. A few might have) of the most important of this kind was raising an 
secreted some favorite arms, but nearly all the;anarmy. Men of warm tempers, whose courage 
training arms were delivered up. On this fiim-| exceeded their prudence, had for some months 
sy pretence the general sacrificed his honor, to) urged the necessity of raising troops; but they 
policy and the clamors of the tories. Contrary | were restrained by the more moderate, who 
to good faith he detained many, though fairly en-| wished that the colonies might avoid extremities, 
titled by agreement to go out, and when lhe ad-|or at least that they might not lead in bringing 
mitted the departure of others he would not al-;them on. The provincial congress of Massachu- 
low them to remove their families and effects. j|setts, being in session at the time the battle of 
The provincial congress of Massachusetts,) Lexington was fought, voted that ‘an army of 
which was in session at the time of the Lexing-| 30,000 men be immediately raised, that 13,000 
ton battle, despatched an account of it to Great| be of their own province, and that a letter and 
Britain, accompanied with many depositions, to}delegate be sent to the several colonies of New 
prove that the british troops were the aggressors.| Hampshire, Connecticut and Rhode-Island.” In 
They also made an address to the inhabitants} consequence of this vote, the business of recruit- 
of Great Britain, in which, after complaining of| ing was begun, and in a short time a provincial 
their sufferings, they say, ‘‘these have not yet}army was paraded in the vicinity of Boston, 
detached us from our royal sovereign; we pro-| which, though far below what had been voted 
fess to be his loyal and dutiful subjects, and|by the provincial congress, was much superior 
though hardly dealt with, as we have been, arejin numbers to the royal army. ‘The command 
still ready with our lives and fortunes, to defend of this foree was given to general Ward. 
his person, crown, and dignity. Nevertheless,} Had the British troops confined themselves to 
to the persecution and tyranny of his evil min-} Boston, as before the 18th of April, the assem- 
Appealing to; bling an American army, though only for the 


Combina- 
busses. 


associations subscribed, 


rach other by descent, manners, religion, poli-| heaven for the justice of our cause, we deter-; purpose of observation and defence, would have 


cs, and a general equality, that the killing of} mine to die or be free. 


” 


From the commence-| appeared in the nature of a challenge, and would 


Single individual interested the whole, and|ment of hostilities, the dispute between Great} have made many less willing to support the peo- 


made them consider it as a common cause. 
‘ood of those who were killed at Lexington and 


The | Britain and the colonies took a new direction. 


| ple of Massachusetts; but after the British had 
Intelligence that the British troops had march-| commenced hostilities, the same measure was 
= } 


Voneord proved the firm cement of an extensive |ed out of Boston into the country on some hostile} adopted without subjecting the authors of it to cen- 


Union, 


purpose, being forwarded by expresses from one | sure, and without giving offence or hazarding the 


To prevent the people within Boston, (April | committee to another, great bodies of the militia} union. The Lexingtion battle not only furnish- 
*2,) from co-operating with their countrymen|not only from Massachusetts but the adjacent|ed the Americans with a justifying apology for 
without, in case of an assault, which was now | colonies, grasped their arms and marched to Op-} raising an army, but inspired them with ideas ot 
daily expected, general Gage agreed with a com- pose them. The colonies were in such a state of; their own prowess. Amidst the most animated 
iittee of the town, that upon the inhabitants | irritability, that the least shock in any part was, by! declarations of sacrificing fortune, and risking 
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life itself 
secret sigh would frequently escape from the! more temperate in her decisions, suggested to 
breasts of her most determined friends, for fear|the people their insufficiency to make effectual 
that they could not stand before the bravery andj opposition. They were fully apprized of the 
discipline of British troops. Hoary sages would! power of Britain—they knew that her fleets cov- 
shake their heads and say, ‘* Your cause is good! ered the orean, and that her flag had waved in 
and I wish you success, but | fear that your un-| triumph through the four quarters of the globe; 
disciplined valor must be overcome, in the une-| but the animated language of the time was, ‘It 
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for the security of American rights, aj not brook the idea of submission, while reason, 


to that power which has so repeatedly humbled | 
France and Spain.” So confident were the} 
British of their superiority in arms, that they 
seemed desirous that the contest might be brought 
to a military decision. Some of the distinguish- 
ed speakers in parliament had publicly asserted 
that the natives of America had nothing of the 


ration of liberty gave, in the opinion of disinter- 
ested judges, a superiority to the writings of 
Americans, yet, in the latter mode of conducting 
their opposition, the candid among themselves 
acknowledged an inferiority. Their form of gov- 
ment was deficient in that decision, dispatch, 
and coercion, which are necessary to military 


soldier in them, and that they were in no respect 
qualified to face a British army. European phi- 
losophers had published theories, setting forth 
that not only vegetables and beasts, but that 


operations. 
Europeans, from their being generally unac- 
quainted with fire arms, are less easily taught 
the use of them than Americans, who are, from 
even men degenerated in the western hemis-|their youth, familiar with these instruments of 
phere. Departing from the spirit of true philos-| war; yet, on other accounts, they are most sus- 
ophy, they overlooked the state of society in a ceptible of military habits. The proportion of 
new world, and charged a comparitive interiori-|necessitous men in the new world is small to 
ty on every production that was American.—|that in the old. 
The colonists themselves had imbibed opinions| ‘To procure subsistence, is a powerful motive 
from their forefathers, that no people on_earth| with an European to enlist, and the prospect of 
were equal to those with whom they were about! losing it makes him afraid to neglect his duty; 
to contend. Impressed with high ideas of Brit-| but these incitements to the punctual discharge 
ish superiority, and diffident of themselves, their | of military services, are wanting in America. 
best informed citizens, though willing to run|In old countries, the distinction of ranks and the 
all risks, feared the consequence of an appeal|submission of inferiors to superiors, generally 
toarms, The success that attended their first|takes place; but in the new world, an extreme 
military enterprize, in some degree banished | sense of liberty and equality indisposes to that 
these suggestions. Perhaps in no subsequent|implicit obedience which is the soul of an army. 
battle did the Americans appear to greater ad-|'The same causes which nurtured a spirit of in- 
vantage thgn in their first essay at Lexington.| dependence in the colonies, were hostile to their 
It is almost without parallel in military history,| military arrangements. It was not only from the 
for the yeomanry of the country to come forward | different state of society in the two countries, but 
in a single disjointed manner, without order,|from a variety of local causes, that the Ameri- 
and, for the most part, without officers, and by|cans were not able to contend in arms, on equal 
an irregular fire to put to flight troops equal in|terms, with their parent state. 





qual contest. After a few thousands ef you|is better to die freemen, than to live slaves.” 
have fallen, the provinces must ultimately bow | Though the justice of their cause, and the inspi- 


From the first 


discipline to any in the world. In opposition to} 
the bold assertions of some, and the desponding | 
fears of others, experience proved that Ameri- 
cans might effectually resist British troops. The| 
diffident grew bold in their country’s cause, and 
indulged in cheerful hopes that Heaven would 
finally crown their labors with success. 

Soon after the Lexington battle, and in conse- 
quence of that event, not only the arms, ammuni- 
tion, ferts and fortifications in the colonies were 
secured for the use of the provincials, but regu- 
lar forces were raised, and money struck for 
their support. These military arrangements 
were not confined to the New-England states, 
but were general throughout the colonies. The 
determination of the king and parliament to en- 
force submission to their acts, and the news of 
the Lexington battle, came to the distant prov- 
inces nearly about the same time. It was sup- 
posed by many that the latter was in conse- 
quence of the former, and that general Gage had 
recent orders to proceed immediately to stibdue 
the refractory colonists. 

From a variety of circumstances the Ameri- 
cans had good reason to conclude that hostilities 
would soon be carried on vigorously in Massa- 
chusetts, and also to apprehend that, sooner or 
later, each province would be the theatre of war. 
‘‘The more speedily therefore said they, we are 
prepared for that event, the better chance we 
have for defending ourselves.” Previous to this 
period, or rather to the. 19th of April 1775, the | 
dispute had been carried on by the pen, or, at 
most, by associations and legislative acts; but 
from this time forward it was conducted by the 
sword. The crisis was arrived when the colo- 
nies had no alternative, but either to submit to 
the mercy, or to resist the power of Great Bri- 
tain. An unconquerable love of liberty could 
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settlement of the British colonies, agriculture 
and commerce, but especially the former, had 
been the favorite pursuits of the inhabitants. 
War was a business abhorrent from their usual 
habits of life. They had never engaged in it 
from their own motion, nor in any other mode 
than as appendages to British troops, and under 
British establishments. By these means the mil- 
itary spirit of the colonies had no opportunity of 
expanding itself. At the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the British troops possessed a knowledge 
of the science and discipline of war, which could 
be acquired only by a long series of application, 
and substantial establishments. Their equip- 
ments, their artillery, and every other part of 
their apparatus for war approached perfection. 
To these important circumstances was added a 
high national spirit of pride, which had been 
greatly augmented by their successes in their 
last contest with France and Spain. On the 
other hand the Americans were undisciplined, 
without experienced officers, and without the 
shadow of military establishments. In the wars 
which had been previously carried on, in or 
near the colonies, the provincials had been, by 
their respective legislatures, frequently added to 
the British troops, but the pride of the latter 
would not consider the former, who were with- 
out uniformity of dress, or the pertness of milita- 
ry airs, to be their equals. The provincial troops 
were therefore, for the most part assigned to ser- 
vices which, though laborious, were not honor- 
able. 

The ignorance of British generals, command- 
ing in the woods of America, sometimes involv- 
ed them in difficulties from which they had been 
more than once relieved by the superior local 
knowledge of the colonial troops. ‘These servi- 
ces were soon forgotten, and the moment the! 


troops who performed them could be spared, 
they were disbanded. Such like obstacles had 
hitherto depressed military talents in America, 
but they were now overcome by the ardor of the 
people. 

In the year 1775, a martial spirit pervaded all 
ranks of men in the colonies. They believed 
their liberties to be in danger, and were gener. 
ally disposed to risk their lives for their estab. 
lishment. Their ignorance of the military art, 
prevented their weighing the chances of war 
with that exactness of calculation which, if in. 
dulged, might have damped their hopes. They 
conceived that there was little more to do than 
tight manfully for their country. They consoled 
themselves with the idea, that though their first 
attempt might be unsuccessful; their numbers 
would admit of a repetition of the experiment, 
till the invaders were finally exterminated. Not 
considering, that in modern war, the longest 
purse decided oftener than the longest sword, 
they feared not the wealth of Britain. They 
both expected and wished that the whole 
dispute would be speedily settled in a few deci- 
Sive engagements. Elevated with the love of 
liberty, and buoyed above the fear of consequen- 
ces by an ardent military enthusiasm, unabated 
by calculations about the extent, duration, or 
probable issue of the war, the people of America 
seconded the voice of their rulers, in an appeal 
to Heaven for the vindication of their rights. 
At the time the colonies adopted these spirited 
resolutions, they possessed nota single ship of 
war, nor so much as an armed vessel of any kind 
It had often been suggested that their seaport 
towns lay at the mercy of the navy of Great-Sri- 
tain; this was both known and believed, but dis- 
regarded. The love of property was absorbed in 
the love of liberty. The animated votaries of 
the equal rights of human nature, consoled them- 
selves with the idea that though their whole sea 
coast should be laid in ashes, they could retire to 
the western wilderness, and enjoy the luxury ot 
being free; on this oceasion it was observed in 
congress by Christopher Gadsden, one of the 
South-Carolina delegates, ‘Our houses being 
constructed of brick, stone, and wood, though 
destroyed may be rebuilt, but liberty once gone 
is lost forever.” _ ' 

The sober discretion of the present age will 
more readily censure than admire, but can more 
easily admire than imitate the fervid zeal of the 
patriots of 1775, who in idea sacrificed property 
in the cause of liberty, with the ease that they 
now sacrifice almost every other consideration 
for the acquisition of property. 

The revenues of Britain were immense, and 
her people were habituated to the payment of 
large sums in every form which contributions to 
government have assumed; but the American 
colonies possessed neither money nor funds, nor 
were their people accustomed to taxes equal to 
the exigencies of war. The contest having be- 
gun about taxation, to have raised money by 
taxes for carrying it on, would have been ini- 
politic. The temper of the times precluded the 
necessity of attempting the dangerous expedi- 
ent; for such was the enthusiasm of the day, 
that the colonists gave up both their personal 
services and their property to the public, on the 
vague promises that they should ata future time 
be reimbursed. Without enquiring into the sol- 
idity of funds, or the precise period of payment, 
the resources of the country were commanded 
on general assurances, that all expenses of the 
war should ultimately be equalized. The parent 
state abounded with experienced statesmen and 
officers, but the dependant form of government 
exercised in the colonies, precluded their citi- 
zens from gaining that practical knowledge 
which is acquited from being at the head of pub- 
lic departments. There were very few in the 
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colonies who understood the business of provi-| be influenced to regard the things that belonged | detached major-general Howe and brigadier-gen- 
ding for an army, and still fewer who had expe-| to her peace, before they were hid from her eyes {eral Pigot, with the flower of his army, consist- 


rience and knowledge to direct its operations.) —that the colonies might be ever under the care jing of four battalions, ten companies of the gren- 


The disposition of the finances of the country,’ and protection of a kind providence, and be pros-|adiers and ten of light infantry, (Jun. 17.) witha 
and the most effectual mode of drawing forth its pered in all their interests—that America might; proportion of field artillery, to effeet this busi- 
resources, were subjects with which searce any soon behold a gracious interposition of Heaven,}ness. The troops landed at Moreton’s point, 
of the inhabitants were acquainted. Arms for the redress of her many grievances; the res-|and forined after landing, but remained in that 
and ammunition were almost wholly deficient; toration of her invaded rights, a reconciliation | position till they were reinforced by asecond de- 
and though the country abounded with the ma- with the parent state, on terms constitutional | tachment of light infantry and grenadier compa- 
terials of which they are manufactured, yetthere and honorable to both.” The forees which |nies, a battalion of land forees and a battalion of 


was neither time nor artists enough to supply an had been collected in Massachusetts, were | marines, making in the whole nearly 3000 men. 
army with the means of defence. The country stationed in convenient places for guarding the| While the troops who first landed were waiting 
was destitute both of fortifications and engineers. country from farther excursions of the regulars | for this reinforcement, the provincials, for their 
Amidst so many discouragements there were from Boston. Breast-works were also erected in| farther security, pulled up some adjoining post 
some flattering circumstances. The war could, different places for the same purpose. While |and rail fences, and set them down in two par- 


not be carried on by Great-Britain, but to a great both parties were attempting to carry off stock jallel lines at a smal! distance from each other, 
disadvantage and at an immense expense. It) from the several islands, with which the bay of,and filled the space between with hay, which, 


Was easy for ministers at St. James’ to plan cam-, Boston is agreeably diversified, sundry skirmish-|having been lately mowed, remained on the ad- 
paigns, “but hard was the fate of an officer from) es took place. These were of real service to the |jacent ground. 

whom the execution of them, in the woods of; Americans. They habituated them to danger; The king’s troops formed in two lines, and ad- 
America, was expected. The country was so, and perhaps much of the courage of old soldiers,| vanced slowly, to give their artillery time to de- 
extensive, and abounded so much with defiles,; is derived from an experimental conviction, that | molish the American works. While the British 


that, by evacuating and retreating, the Ameri-| the chance of escaping unhurt from engagements} Were advancing to the attack, they received or- 


cans, though they could not conquer, yet might) is much greater than young recruits suppose. iders to burn Charleston. This was not done be- 
save themselves from being conquered. The About the latter end of May a great part of the |}cause they were fired upon from the houses in 
authors of the acts of parliament for restraining) reinforcements ordered from Great-Britain, arri-|that town, but from the military policy of depri- 


the trade of the colonies, were most excellent) ved at Boston. Three British generals, Howe, | ving enemies of a cover in their approaches. In 
recruiting officers for the congress. They im-| Burgoyne and Clinton, whose behavior in theja short time this ancient town, consisting of 
posed a necessity on thousands to become sol-| preceding war had gained them great reputation, | about 500 buildings, chiefly of wood, was in one 
diers. All other business being suspended, the also arrived about the same time. (May 25.)—/great blaze. The lofty ste ple of the meeting 
; Be I i 
supporting an army. Though the colonists were) ing with more decision ; but, before he proceed-|and struck the astonished eyes of numerous be- 
without discipline, they possessed native valor. ed to extremities, he conceived it due to ancient |holders with a magnificent but awful spectacle. 
Though they had neither gold nor silver, they, forms to issue a proclamation, holding forth to | In Boston the heights of every kind were cover- 


whole resources of the country were applied in| General Gage, thus reinforced, prepared for act-| house formed a pyramid of fire above the rest, 


possessed a mine in the enthusiasm of their peo- the inhabitants the alternative of peace or war.;ed with the citizens, and such of the king’s 
ple. Paper for upwards of two years produce dto He therefore offered pardon, in the king’s name, | troops as were not on duty. The hills around 
them more solid advantages than Spain derived (June 12.) to all who should forthwith lay down |the adjacent country which afforded a safe 


i 


and 
from her supe rabounding precious metals.— their arms, and return to their respective occu- distinet view, were occupied by the inhabitants 
Though they had no ships to protect their trade) pations and peaceable duties, excepting only |of the country. 
or their towns, they had simplicity enough to from the benetit of that pardon “* Samuel Adams, Thousands, both within and without Boston, 
live without the former, and enthusiasm and John Hancock, whos offences were said to| were anxious spectators of the bloody scene. 
enough to risk the latter, rather than submit) be of too flagitious a nature to admit of any other The honor of British troops beat high in the 
to the power of Britain. They believed their, consideration than that of condign punishment.” | breasts of many, while others, with a keener sen- 
cause to be just, and that Heaven approved their, He also proclaimed that not only the persons sibility, felt for the liberties of a great and grow- 
exertions in defence of their rights. Zeal, origi- above named and excepted, but also all their ad-|ing country. The British moved on but slowly, 
nating from such motives, supplied the place of herents, associates, and correspondents, should! which gave the provincials a better opportunity 
discipline, and inspire d a confidence and milita-| be deemed guilty of treason and rebellion, and for taking aim. ‘The latter in general reserved 
ry ardor which overleaped all difficulties. | treated accordingly. By this proclamation it was | themselves till their adversaries were within ten 
"Resistance being resolved upon by the Ameri-' also declared, ‘* that as the courts of judicature or twelve rods, but then began a furious dis- 
cans, the pulpit—the press—the bench and the) were shut, martial law should take place, till a| charge of small arms. The stream of the Amer- 
bar, severally labored to unite and encourage! due course of justice should be re-established.” | ican fire was so incessant, and did so great exe- 
them. ‘he clergy of New-England were a nu-; It was supposed that this proclamation was a, cution, that the king’s troops retreated in disor- 
merous, learned and respectable body, who had) prelude to hostilities, and preparations were ac-| der and precipitation. Their officers rallied them 
a great ascendency over the minds of their hear-| cordingly made by the Americans. A consider-| and pushed them forward with their swords, but 
ers. They connected religion and patriotism, able height, by the name of Bunker’s-hiil, just at| they returned to the attack with great reluctance. 
and, in their sermons and prayers, represented| the entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown,|The Americans again reserved their fire till their 
the cause of America as the cause of Heaven.} was so situated as to make the possession of it }adversaries were near, and then put them a sec- 
The synod of New-York and Philadelphia, also| a matter of great consequence, to either of the ond time to flight. General Howe and the offi- 
sent forth a pastoral letter, which was publicly} contending parties. Orders were therefore is-|cers redoubled their exertions, and were again 
read in the churches. ‘This earnestly recom-|sued (Jun. 16.) by the provincial commanders successful, although the soldiers discovered a 
mended such sentiments and conduct as were) that a detachment of a thousand men should in-| great aversion to going on. By this time the 
suitable to their situation. Writers and printers) trench upon this height. By some mistake} powder of the Americans began so far to fail, that 
followed in the rear of the preachers, and, next) Breed’s-hill, high and large like the other, but|they were not able to keep up the same brisk fire 
to them, had the greatest hand in animating their) situated nearer Boston, was marked out for the|as before. The British also brought some cannon 
countrymen. Gentlemen of the bench and of} intrenchments, instead of Bunker’s-hill. The|to bear which raked the inside of the breastwork 
the bar denied the charge of rebellion, and justi-! provincials proceeded to Breed’s-hill and work-|from end to end. The fire from the ships, bat- 
fied the resistance of the colonists. A distinc-| ed withso much diligence, that between mid- | teries, and field artillery was redoubled—the sol- 
tion, founded on law, between the king and his) night and the dawn of the morning, they had |diers in the rear were goaded on by their officers. 
ministryy was introduced. The former, it was, thrownupa small redoubt about eight rods square. | The redoubt was attacked on three sides at once. 
contended, could dono wrong. The crime of, They kept such a profound silence that they were | Under these circumstances a retreat from it was 
treason was charged on the latter, for using the| not heard by the British, on board their vessels,}ordered; but the provincials delayed, and made 


royal name to varnish their own unconstitution-| though very near. These having derived theirjresistance with their discharged muskets as if 


ene . . . . . ° } ; : 
al measures. The phrase of a ministerial war) first information of what was going on from the | they had been clubs, so long that the king’s 
became common, and was used as a medium for sight of the work near completion, began an/ troops, W ho easily mounted the works, had half 


. . r 5 . — t } . . . 
reconciling resistance with allegiance. } incessant firing upon them. The provincials filled the redoubt before it was given up to them. 
Coeval with the resolutions for organizing anj| bore this with firmness, and, though they were} While these operations were going on at the 


army, Was one appointing the 20th day of July,! only young soldiers, continued to labor till they | breastwork and redoubt, the British light-infantry 
1775, a day of public humiliation, fasting and| had thrown up a small breastwork, extending| were attempting to force the left point of the for- 
prayer to Almighty God, “to bless their rightful) from th@@@est side of the redoubt to the bottom of} mer, that they might take the American line in 
sovereign king George, and to inspire him with) the hill. As this eminence overlooked Boston,| flank. Though they exhibited the most un- 
wisdom to discern and pursue the true interest} General Gage thought it necessary to drive the}daunted courage, they met with an opposition 
of his subjects; and that the British nation might! provincials from it. About noon, theretore, he} which called for ita greatest exertions. The 
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their 


provincials here, in like manner, reserved 
fire till their adversaries were near, and 
poured it upon the light-infantry, with such an 
incessant streain, and in so true a direction, as 
mowed down their ranks. The engagemen 
was kept up on both sides with great resolution. 
The pe rsevering exertions of the king’s troops 
could not.compel the Americans to retreat, tll 
they observed that their main body had left the 
hill. This, when begun, « xposed them to new 
danger, for it could not be effected but by march- 
ing over Charlestown neck, every part of which 
was raked by the shot of the Glasgow man oft 
war, and of two floating batteries. The inces- 
sant fire kept up across this neck prevented any 
considerable reinforcement from joining their 


then) 
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| gard to the liberty of his country induced him to 
oppose the measures of government. He aimed 
not at a separation from, but a coalition with the 
mother country. He took an active part in de- 
fence of his country, not that he might be ap- 
plauded and rewarded for a patriotic spirit, but 
because he was, in the best sense of the word, a 
real patriot. Having no interested or personal 
views to answer, the friends of liberty confided 
inhisintegrity. Thesoundness of his judgment, 
and his abilities as a public speaker, enabled him 
to make a distinguished figure in public councils, 
but his intrepidity and active zeal, induced his 
countrymen to place him in the military line.— 
| Within four days after he was appointed a ma- 
jor-general, he fell a noble sacrifice to a cause 


which he had espoused from the purest princi- 

yles. Like Hambden he lived, and like Hamb- 
den he died, universally beloved and universally | 
regretted. His many virtues were celebrated in| 
; an elegant eulogium written by Dr. Rush, in lan- 
| guage equal to the illustrious subject. The burn- 


}. 
cation. | 
The number of Americans engaged, amounted | ing of Charlestown, thougha place of great trade, | 
did not discourage the provincials. It excited 


only to 1500. It was apprehended that the con- 
querors would push the advantage they had/ resentment and execration, but not any disposi- 
| tion to submit. Such was the high toned state 


gained, and march immediately to American 

head-quarters at Cambridge, but they advanced! of the public mind, and so great the indifference 
no farther than Bunker’s hill. There they threw) for property when put in competition with liber-| 
up works for their own security. The provin-| ty, that military conflagrations, though they dis-| 
cials did the same on Prospect-hill in front of; tressed and impoverished, had no tendency to) 
them. Both were guarding against an attack,! subdue the colonists. They might answer in the! 
and both were in a bad condition to receive one.} old world, but were not calculated for the new, 
The loss of the peninsula depressed the spirits} where the war was undertaken, not for a} 
of the Americans, and their great loss of men} change of masters, but for securing essential 
produced the same effect on the British. There} rights. The action at Breed’s hill, it has 
have been few battles in modern wars,in which! been commonly called, produced many and very 
all circumstances considered, there was a great-| jmportant consequences. It taught the British| 
er destruction of men than in this short engage-| so much respect for Americans intrenched be-| 
ment. ‘The loss of the British, as acknowledged} hind works, that their subsequent operations| 
by general Gage, amounted to 1054. Nineteen) were retarded with a caution that wasted away 
commissioned officers were killed, and 70 more} a whole campaign, to yery little porpose. It ad-! 
The battle of Quebee in 1759,| ded to the confidence the Americans began to 


countrymen who were engaged; but the few 
who fell on their retreat, over the same ground, 
proved that the apprehensions of those provin- 
cial officers who declined passing over to succor 
their companions, were without any solid foun- 


as 


were wounded. 


which gave Great-Britain the province of Cana-) have in their own abilities; but inferences, very 
da, was not so destructive to British officers as injurious to the future interests of America, were 
this affair of a slight entrenchment, the work} drawn from the good conduct of the new troops| 


only of a few hours. That the officers suffered | on that memorable day . It inspired some of the 

so much, must be imputed to their being aimed! leading members of congress with such high 

at. None of the provincials in this engagement) ideas of what might be done by militia, or men 
were riflemen, but they were all good marksmen.| engaged for a short time of enlistment, that it] 

The whole of their previous military knowledge! was long before they assented to the establish-| 

had been derived from hunting, and the ordina-| ment of a permanent army. Not distinguishing | 

ry amusements of sportsmen. The dexterity} the continued exertions of an army through a se-| 
which, by long habit, they had acquired in hit-| rics of years from the gallant efforts of the yeo-| 
ting beasts, birds, and marks, was fatally applied| manry of the country, led directly to action, they | 
to the destruction of British officers. From their} were slow in admitting the necessity of permanent} 
fall much confusion was expected. They were| troops. They conceived the country might be de-| 
therefore particularly singled out. Most of those | fended by the occasional exertions of her sons, | 
who were near the person of general Howe were] without the expense and danger of an army en-| 
either killed or wounded, but the general, though! gaged for the war. In the progress of hostilities, | 
he greatly exposed himself, was unhurt. The} as will appear in the sequel, the militia lost much | 
light-infantry and grenadiers lost three fourths) of their first ardor, while leading men in the coun-| 
of their men. Of one company not more than] cils of America, trusting to its continuance, ne- 
five, and of another, not more than fourteen es-| glected the proper time of recruiting for a series of| 
caped. The unexpected resistance of the Amer-| years. From the want of perseverance in the 
icans was such as wiped away the reproaches of] militia, and the want of a disciplined standing 
cowardice, which had been cast on them by their] army, the cause for which arms were at first ta-| 
enemies in Britain. The spirited conduct of the! ken up, was more than once brought to the brink 

British officers merited and obtained great ap-| of destruction. 

but the provincials were justly entitled] seneundates 

CHAPTER VII. 

The second Congress meets and organizes a regu-| 
lar Continental Army—makes sundry public ad-| 
dresses, and petitions the King &c. Transac-| 
tions in Massachusetts. 

It has already been mentioned, that congress, 
previous to its dissolution, (1775.) on the 26th of 
October, 1774, recommended to the colonies, to 
choose members for another to meet on the tenth 
of May 1775, unless the redress of their grievan- 
bravery, he added the virtues of domestic life,| ces was previously obtained. A cinder letter 
the eloquence of an accomplished orator, and the| had been addressed by lord Dartmouth, to the| 
wisdom of an able statesman. Nothing but are-! several colonial governors, requesting their in- 


plause ; 
to a large portion of the same, for having made} 
the utmost exertions of their adversaries neces-| 
sary to dislodge them from Jines, which were the 
work only of a single night. 

The Americans lost five pieces of cannon.— 
Their killed amounted to 139. Their wounded 
and missing to 314. Thirty of the former fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. They particu- 
larly regretted the death of general Warren. 
To the purest patriotism and most undaunted 


terference to prevent the meeting of this second 
congress: but ministerial requisitions had lost 
their influence, delegates were elected, not only 
for the twelve colonies that were before repre- 
sented, but also for the parish of St. John’s in 
Georgia, and, in July following, for the whole 
province. The time of the meeting of this sec- 
ond congress was fixed at so distant a day, that 
an opportunity might be offered for obtaining in- 
formation of the plans adopted by the British par- 
liament in the winter of 1774, 1775. Had these 
been favorable, the delegates would either not 
have met, or dispersed after a short session; but 
as the resolution was then fixed to compel the 
submission of the colonies, and hostilities had al- 
ready commenced, the meeting of congress on 
the tenth of May, which was at first eventual, 
became fixed. 

On their meeting, (May 10.) they chose Peyton 
Randolph for their president, and Charles Thom- 
son for their secretary. On the next day Mr. 
Hancock laid before them a varie ty of depositions, 
proving that the king’s troops were the ag- 
gressors in the late battle at Lexington, togeth- 
er with sundry papers relative to the great 
events which had lately taken place in Massa- 
chusetts: Whereupon congress resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, to take into 
consideration the state of America. They pro- 
ceeded in the same line of moderation and 
firmness, which marked the acts of their prede- 
cessors in the past year. 

The city and county of New-York having ap- 
plied to congress for advice, how they should 
conduct themselves with regard to the troops ex- 
pected to land there, (May 15.) they were ad- 
vised **to act on the defensive so long as might 
be consistent with their safety—to permit the 
troops to remain in the barracks, so Jong as they 
behaved peaceably, but not to suffer fortifications 
to be erected, or any steps to be taken for cutting 


'off the communication between the town and 


country.” (May 17.) Congress also resolved, 
** That exportation to all parts of British America, 
which had not adopted their association, should 
immediately cease; and that “no provision of 


}any kind, or other necessaries, be furnished to 
|the British fisheries on the American coasts.’’ 


9 


And * that no bill of exchange, (June 2.) draught, 
or order, of any officer in the British army or na- 
vy, their agents or contractors, be received or 
negotiated, or any money supplied them, by any 
person in America—that no provisions or neces- 
saries of any kind, be furnished or supplied, to 
or for the use of the British army or navy, in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay—that no vessel em- 
ployed in transporting Dritish troops to America 
or from one part of North America to another, or 
warlike stores or provisions for said troops, be 
freighted or furnished with provisions or any 
necessaries.” These resolutions may be consid- 
ered as the counterpart of the British acts for re- 
straining the commerce, and prohibiting the fish- 
cries of the colonies. They were calculated to 
bring distress on the British islands in the West 
Indies, whose chief dependence for subsistence, 
was on the importation of provision from the 
American continent. They also occasioned new 
difficulties in the support of the British army and 
fisheries. The colonists were so much Tndebted 
to Great Britain, that government bills for the 
most part found among them a ready market. A 
war in the colonies was therefore made subser- 
vient to commerce, by increasing the sources of 
remittance. This enabled the mother country, 
in a great degree, to supply her troops without 
shipping money out of the kingdom. From the 
operation of these resolutions, advantages of this 
nature were not only cut off, but the supply of 
the British army rendered both precarious and 
expensive. In consequence of the interdiction 
of the American fisheries, great profits were eX- 











pected by British adventurers in that line. 
frequently found it most convenient to obtain 
supplies in America for carrying on their fishe- 
ries; but as Great Britain had deprived the colo- 
nists of all benefits from that quarter, they now, 
in their turn, interdicted all supplies from being 
furnished to British fishermen. ‘To obviate this 
unexpected embarrassment, several of the ves- 
sels employed in this business were obliged to 
return home, to bring out provisions for their as- 
sociates. These restrictive resolutions, were not 
so much the effect of resentment as of policy. 
The colonists conceived that by distressing the 
Rritish commerce, they would inerease the num- 
her of those who would interest themselves in 
their behalf. 

The hew congress had convened buta few 
days when their venerable president, Peyton 
Randolph, was under a necessity of returning 
home. On his departure John Hancock was 
unanimously chosen his successor. The objects 
of deliberation presented to this new congress 
were, if possible, more important than those 
which in the preceding year, had engaged the 
attention of their predecessors The colonists 
had now experienced the inefficacy of those 
from which relief had been former!y 
obtained. They found a new parliament dis- 
pose -d to run all risks in enforcing their submis- 
sion. They also understood that administration 
was united against them, and its members lirm- 
ly established in their places. Hostilities were 
Reinforcements had arrived, and 
more were daily expected. Added to this, they 
had information that their adversaries had taken 
measures to secure the friendship and co-opera- 
tion of the Indians; and also of the Canadians. 

The coercion of the colonies being resolved 
upon, and their conquest supposed to be in- 
evitable, the British minis - judged that it 
would be for the interelt ot both countries to 
procee ‘d in that vigorous course which bid fair- 
est for the sper diest attainment of their object. 
They hoped by pressing the colonists on all quar- 
imate Ly to 


measures, 


commenced. 


ters, to intimidate opposition, and ult 
le ssen the effusion of human blood. 

In this awful crisis congress had but a choice 
of difficulties. The New England states had al- 
ready organized an army and blockaded general 
T’o desert them would have been contra- 
To sup- 


G age. 
ry to plighted fai ith and to sound policy. 
port them would m: ike thewar general, and involve 
all the provinces in one general promiscuous 
state of hostility. The resolution of the people 
in favor of the latter was fixed, (May 26.) and 
only wanted public sanction for its operation. 
Congress therefore resolved, ‘‘ that for the e XP! ‘Ss 
purpose of defending and securing the colonies, 
and preserving them in safety, against all at- 
tempts to carry the late acts of parliament into 
execution, by torce of arms, they be immediate ly 
put in a state of defence; but as they wished for 
a restoration of the harmor 1y forme rly subsisting 
between the mother country and the colonies, to 
the promotion of this most desirable reconcilia- 
tion, an humble and dutiful petition be present- 
ed to his majesty.” To resist and to petition 
were coeval resolutions. As freemen they could 
not tamely submit, but as loyal subjects, wishing 
for peace as far as was compatible with their 
rights, they once more, in the character of peti- 
tioners, humbly stated their grievances to the 
common father of the empire. To dissuade the 
Canadians from co-operating with the British, 
they again addressed them, representing the per- 
nicious tendency of the Quebec act, and apolo- 
gizing for their taking Ticonderoga and Crown- 
Point, as measures which were dictated by the 
great law of self-preservation. 
time congress took measures for warding off the 
danger that threatened their frontier inhabitants 
trom Indians, 





Such) 


About the same | 


Commissioners to treat with them! formed them that in order to obtain a 
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were appointed, and a supply of goods for their 
use was ordered. A talk was also prepared by 
congress, and transmitted to them, in which the 
controversy between Great Britain and her col- 
onies was 
r They were told that they had no concern in the 
family quarrel], and were urged by the 
cient friendship and a common birth place, to re- 
main at home, keep their hatchet buried deep, 
and to join neither side. 

‘The novel situation of Massachusetts made it 
nec Sssary for the ruining powers ot that province 
to ask the advice of congress on a ve ry interest- 
‘¢ The taking up and exercising t 
many months 


ties of an- 


ing subject; ie 
owers of civil government.’ For 
hey had been kept together in tolerable peace 
and order by the torce of anci ont habits, under 
the simple style of recommendation and advice 
from popular bodies, invested y 
authority. But as war now raged in 


T 
I 
t 


ders, and a numerous army was actual lly raised, | 


some more eflicient form of government became 


necessary. At this early day it neither com port- 


ed with the wishes nor the designs of the colo-| 


nists to erect forms of government independent ot 
Great britain, 
only such regulations as were 
cessary, and th 
sible tothe spirit and substance 
and were only 
esty’s appointment would consent to govern the 
colony according to its charter. 

On the same principles of necessity, another 


ot the charter, 


assumption of new powers became unavoidable. | 


The great intercourse that daily took place 


throughout the colonies, pointed out the propri- | 


ety of establishing a 

was accordingly done, 
had by royal authority been dismissed from 
a similar employment about three years betore, 
his country, the head of the 


general post- -office. This 
and Dr. Franklin, who 


was appointed by 
new department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
expedient once more to address the inhabitants 
ot Great Britain, and to publish to the world a 
declaration setting forth their reasons for taking 
up arms—to address the speaker and gentlemen 
ot the assembly of Jamaica, and the inhabitants 
of Ireland, and also to prefer a second humble 
petition to the king. In their address to the in- 
habitants of Great britain, they again vindicated 
themselves trom the charge of aiming at inde- 
pe snde ncy, profe sssed their Willingness to submit 
to thle several acts of trade and navigation which 
were passed before the year 1763, recapitulate d 
their reasons tor rejecting lord North’s concilia- 
tory motion—stated the hardships they suffered 
from the operations of the royal army in Boston, 
and insinuated the danger the inhabitants ot 
britain would be in of losing their freedom, in 
case their American brethren were subdued. 

In their declaration, setting forth the causes | 
and necessity, of their taking up arms, they enu-| 
merated the injuries they had received, and the | 
methods taken by the British ministry to compel | 
their submission, and then said, ** We are re- 


duced to the alternative of choosing an uncondi-| 
tional submission to tne tyranny of irritated minis- | 


ters, or resistance by force. The latter is our 
choice. We have counted the cost of this con- 
test, and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary 
slavery.”’ ‘They asserted ‘‘ that foreign assistance 
was undoubtedly attainable.” This was not 
founded on any private information, but was an 
opinion derived from their knowledge of the 
principles of policy, by which states usually reg- 
ulate their conduct towards each other. 


In their address to the speaker and gentlemen | 


of the assembly of Jamaica, they dilated on the 
arbitrary systems of the |] 





explained, in a familiar Indian style.| si 


vith no legislative | 


heir bor- |} 


congress therefore recommended | 
immediately ne-| 
se were conformed as near as pos- | 


to last till a governor of his maj-| 


> ate 
British ministry, and in-| 
redress of addition to opposing the king, they had also ta 


-—- <= 
| their grievances, they had appealed to the jus- 
jtice, humanity, and interest of Great Britain. 
| They stated, that to make their schemes of non 
| Importation 
| 
| 


und non-exportation produce the de- 
ed elfects, they were obli 


eed to extend them 
to the islands. ‘* From that necessity, and from 
proce¢ d- 
ed.”’ They concluded with Saving, °** th pecu- 
jliar Situation Of your Isiand f 

lance, but we have your good wishes—from the 
|} good w! 

| kind we shall 

| in their address to the people of Ireland th 
| 
| 
| 


jthat alone, said they, our conduct has 


| 
| 
} 


shes of the friends of liberty and man- 


always derive consolation.” 


stated their hum- 
with which they 
had been treated. ‘*In defence of our 
and properties under actual violations, said they, 
taken up arms. When that violence 
removed, and hostilities cease on the 
shall cease on our 


recapitulated their grievances, 
ble petitions, and the neglect 


persons 


| we have 
shall be 
part of the aggressors, they 
part also. 

These 
masterly manner, and were 
make friends to the colonies. 
to the king, which 


several addresses were executed in a 
well calculated to 
But their petition 


vas drawn up at the same 


the American cause, than any other of their pro- 
ductions. This was in a great measure carried 
through congress by Mr. Dickinson. Several 
members, judging from the violence with which 
parliament proceeded against the colonies, were 
of opinion that farther petitions were nugat ory 
but this worthy citizen, a friend to both coun- 
tries, and devoted toa reconciliation on consti- 
| tutional principles, urged the expedie ney and 
ea ot trying once more the effect of an hum- 
ble, decent and firm petition, to the common 
“ ad of the empire. The high opinion that was 
conceived of his patriotism and abilities, induced 
the members to assent to the measure, though 
they generally conceived it to be labor lost. The 
petition agre¢ d upon was the work ot Mr. Dick- 
inson’s pen. ier things, it was 
stated, “that me twithstandine their sufferings, 
(Jul y 8.) they had retained too high a regard for 
the kingdom from which they derived their ori- 
gin, to request such a reconciliation as might in 
any manner be inconsistent with he r dignity and 
welfare. Attached to his majesty’s person, fam- 
ily, and government, with all the devotion that 
principle and affection can inspire, connected 
with Great Britain by the strongest ties that ean 
|unite society, and deploring every event that 
tended in any degree to weaken them, they not 
only most fervently desired the former harmony 
| betwee: n her and the colonies to be restored, but 
that ac saisedd might be establis hed between them 
upon so firma basis as to perpetuate its bless- 
ings, uninterrupted by any future dissensions, 
to succeeding generations, in both countries.— 
They therefore beseeched that his majesty would 
i be pleased to direct some mode by which the 
| united applications of his faithful colonists to the 
| throz 1e, in pursuance of their common councils, 
might be improved into a happy and permanent 
reconciliation.” By this last clause congress 
;meant that the mother country should propose a 
plan for establishing by compact, something like 
magna charta for the colonies. They did not 
jaim at a total exemption from the control of par- 
|liament, nor were they unwilling to contribute 
lin their own way, to the e xpenses of govern- 
|ment; but they feared the horrors of war less 
| than submission to unlimited parliamentary su- 
premacy. They wished for an amicable com- 
pact, in which doubtful, undefined points, should 
be ascertained so as to secure that proportion ot 
fauthority and liberty which would be for the 
general good of the whole empire. They fancied 
themselves in the condition of the barons at 
Runnymede; but with this difference, that in 


In this, among ot 


time, produced more solid advantages in favor of 
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oppose the parliament. This difference was} 
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A military opposition to the armies of Great 


|a blow was levelled at their liberties, he again 


more nominal than real, for in the iatter case the| Britain being resolved upon by the colonies, it|came forward into public view, and was ap- 


king and parliament stood precisely in the same 
relation to the people of America, W hich subsist- 
ed in the former between the king and people 
of England. In both, popular leaders were con- 
tending with the sovereign for the privileges of 
subjects. This well meant petition was present- 
ed on September Ist, 1775, by Mr. Penn and Mr. 
Lee, and on the 4th lord Dartmouth informed 
them, “that to it no answer would be given.”’| 
This slight contributed little to the union} 
and perseverance of the colonists. When press-| 
ed by the calamities of w ar,a doubt would some-| 
times arise in the minds of scrupulous persons, | 
that they had been too hasty in their opposition to 
their protecting parent state. To such it was} 
usual to present the s¢ cond petition of congress | 
to the king, observing thereon, that all the blood | 
and all the guilt of the war must be charged on| 
British, and not on American counsels. Though 
the colonists were accused in speech from the| 
throne, (Oct. 26.) as meaning only, ‘‘ to amuse 
by vague expressions of attachment to the parent 
state, and the strongest protestations of loyalty | 
to their king, while they were preparing for a 
general revolt, and that their rebellious war was 
manifestly carried on for the purpose of establish-| 
ing an independent empire.” Yet at that time, 
and for months after, a redress of grievances was 
their ultimate Conscious of this intention, | 
and assenting in the sincerity of their souls to} 
the submissive language of their petition, they| 
illy brooked the contempt with which their joint 
supplication was treated, and still worse, that} 
they should be charged from the throne with | 
studied duplicity. Nothing contributes more to] 
the success of revolutions than moderation. In- 
temperate zealots overshoot themselves, and soon | 
spend their force, While the calm and dispassion-| 
ate persevere to the end. The bulk of the peo-| 
ple in civil commotions are influenced to a choice | 
of sides, by the general complexion of the meas-| 
ures adopted by the respective parties. When| 

| 

! 


nota 


alli. 


these appear to be dictated by justice and pru- 
dence, and to be uniniluenced by passion, am- 
bition or avarice, they are disposed to favor them. | 
Such was the effect of this second petition,| 
through a long and trying war, in which men of| 
serious reflection were olten called upon to ex- 
amine the rectitude of their conduct. 

Though the refusal of an answer to this renew-| 
ed application of congress to the king, was cen- 
sured by numbers in Great Britain, as well as in| 
the colonies, yet the partizans of ministry var-| 
nished the measure as proper and expedient. 
They contended that the petition, as it contained | 
no offers of submission, was unavailing as a 
ground-work of negociation. Nothing was far- 
ther from the thoughts of congress than such 
concessions as were expected in Great Britain.| 
They conceived themselves to be more sinned 
against than sinning. They claimed a redress of, 
grievances aS a matter of right, but were per-| 
suaded that concessions for this purpose were} 
acts of justice and not of humiliation, and there-| 
fore could not be disgraceful to those by whom | 
they were made. To prevent future altercations| 
they wished for an amicable compact to ascertain | 
the extent of parliamentary supremacy. The) 
mother country wished for absolute submission | 
to her authority, the colonists for a repeal of eve-| 
ry act that imposed taxes, or that interfered in| 
their internal legislation. The ministry of En-| 
gland being determined not to repeal these acts,| 
and the congress equally determined not to sub- 
mit to them, the claims of the two countries were 
so wide of each other as to afford no reasonable 
ground to expect a compromise. It was there- 
fore concluded, that any notice taken of the pe- 
tition would only afford an opportunity for the col- 
onies to prepare themselves tor the last extremity. 


became an object of consequence to fix on a pro- 
per person to conduct that opposition, 
the colonists had titles of high rank in the militia 
and several had seen something of real service, 


in the late war between France and Eng!and;}| 
but there was no individual of such superior mi-| 

. . . ° ! 
litary eXperience as to entitle him to a decided | 


pre-eminence, or even to qualify him, on that 


|}ground, to contend on equal terms with the 


British masters of the art of war. 
one man, by the free voice of an invaded coun- 
try, to the commana of thousands of his equal 
fellow citizens, no consideration was regarded 
but the interest of the community. 
uninvaded provinces more closely to the com- 


mon cause, policy directed the views of congress | 


to the south. 
Among the southern colonies, Virginia, for 


numbers, wealth, and influence, stood pre-em-| 


inent. ‘To attach so respectable a colony to the 
aid of Massachusetts, by selecting a commander- 
in-chief from that quarter, was not less warran- 
ted by the great military genius of one of her 


distinguished citizens, than dictated by sound 


policy. George Washington was by an unani- 
mous vote, (June 15,) appointed commander-in- 
chief of all the forces raised, or to be raised, for 
the defence of the colonies. It was a fortunate 
circumstance attending his election, that it was 
accompanied with no competition, and followed 
by noenvy. That same general impulse on the 
public mind, which led the colonists to agree 
in many other particulars, pointed to him as the 
most proper person for presiding over the milita- 
ry arrangements of America. Not only. congress, 
but the inhabitants in the east and the west, in 
the north and the south, as well before as at the 
time of embodying a continental army, were in 
a great degree unanimous in his favor. An at- 
tempt to draw the character of this truly great 
man, would look like flattery. Posterity will 
doubtless do it justice. His actions, especially 
now, While fresh in remembrance, are his am- 
plest panegyric. Suffice it, in his life time, only 
to particularize those qualities, which being more 
common, may be mentioned without offending 


the delicate sensibility of the most modest of| 


men. 

General Washington was born on the 1ith of 
February, 1732. His education was such as fa- 
vored the production of a solid mind and a vig- 
orous body. Mountain air, abundant exercise 
in the open country, the wholesome toils of the 
chase, and the delightful scenes of rural life, 
expanded his limbs to an unusual but graceful 
and well proportioned size. His youth was spent 
in the acquisition of useful knowledge, and in 
pursuits, tending to the improvement of his for- 
tune, or the benefit of his country. Fitted more 
for active, than for speculative life, he devoted 
the greater proportion of his time to the former; 
but this was amply compensated by his being 
frequently in such situations, as called forth the 
powers of his mind, and strengthened them by 
repeated exercise. Early in life, in obedience 
to his country’s call, he entered the military line, 
and began his career of fame in opposing that 
power in concert with whose troops, he acquired 
his last and most distinguished honors. He was 
with general Braddock in 1755, when that un- 
fortunate officer from an excess of bravery, chose 
rather to sacrifice his army than retreat from an 
unseen foe. The remains of that unfortunate 
corps were brought off the field of battle chiefly 
by the address and good conduct of colonel 
Washington. After the peace of Paris 1763, he 
retired to his estate, and with great industry 


Many of 


In elevating | 


To bind the } 


| pointed a delegate to the congress which met in 
| September 1774. Possessed of a large proportion 
ol common sense directed by a sound judgment ; 
he was better fitted for the exalted station to 
which he was called, than many others who to 
a greater brilliuacy of parts frequently add the 
| eccentricity of original genius. Engaged in the 
| busy scenes of life, he knew human nature, and 
|the most proper method of accomplishing pro- 
posed objects. His passions were subdued and 
kept in subjection to reason. His soul, superior 
to party spirit, to prejudice and illiberal views, 
moved according to the impulses it received 
from an honest heart, a good understanding, 
common sense, and asound judgment. He was 
habituated to view things on every side, to con- 
sider them in all relations, and to trace the pos- 
sible and probable consequences of proposed 
measures. Much addicted to close thinking, his 
mind was constantly employed. By frequent 
exercise, his understanding and judgment ex- 
panded so as to be able to discern truth, and to 
know what was proper to be done in the most 
difficult conjunctures. 

Soon aiter general Washington was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the American army, four 
major generals, one adjutant general, with the 
rank of a brigadier, and eight brigadier generals, 
were appointed in subordination to him, which 
were as follows: 

Ist, Major General 
2d, 


3d, 





Artemas Ward. 

Charles Lee. 

Philip Schuyler. 
4th, Israel Putnam. 
Adjutant General, Horatio Gates. 
eight Lrigadiers were, 
Ist, Seth Pomeroy. 
2d, Richard Montgomery. 
3d, David Wooster. 
4th, William Heath. 
Sth, Joseph Spencer. 
6th, John Thomas. 
7th, John Sullivan. 
Sth, Nathaniel Greene. 

General Washington replied to the president 
of congress, announcing his appointment, in the 
following words: 

‘Mr. PRESIDENT, 

‘*Though I am truly sensible of the high hon- 
or done mein this appointment, yet I feel great dis- 
tress from a consciousness that my abilities and 
military experience may not be equal to the ex- 
tensive and important trust: however, as the 





congress desire it, | will enter upon the momen- 
tous duty, and exert every power I possess, in 
their service and for support of the glorious 
cause. I beg they will accept my most cordial 
thanks for this distinguished testimony of their 
approbation. 

‘But, lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavorable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in the room, 
that I this day declare with the utmost sincerity, 
[do not think myself equal to the command | 
am honored with. 

‘As to pay, sir, I beg leave to assure the con- 
gress, that as no pecuniary consideration could 
have tempted me to accept this arduous employ- 
ment, at the expense of my domestic ease and 
happiness, 1 do not wish to make any profit from 
it. [ will keep an exact account of my expenses. 
| Those I doubt not they will discharge, and that 
lis all I desire.” 

A special commission was drawn up and pre- 
sented to him, and at the same time an unani- 
mous resolution was adopted by congress, ‘That 
they would maintain and assist him, and adhere 


and success pursued the arts of peaceful life.— | to him with their lives and fortunes, in the cause 


When the proceedings of the British parliament|of American liberty.” 
‘alarmed the colonists with apprehensions that 


Instructions were also 
| given him for his government, by which, atter 














reciting various particulars, he was directed, | 
**to destroy or make prisoners of all persons 
who now are, or who hereafter shall appear in 
arms against the good people of the colonies :” 
but the whole was summed up in authorizing 
him ** to order and dispose of the army under his 
command as might be most advantageous for ob- 
taining the end for which it had been raised, 
making it his special care in discharge of the 

great trust committed to him, that the liberties 
of America received no detriment.’? About the 
same time (June 14—22,) twelve companies of 
riflemen were ordered to be raised in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. The men to the 
amount of 1430 were procured and forwarded 
with great expedition. They had to march from 
4 to 700 miles, and yet the whole business was 
completed and they joined the American army 

at Cambridge in less than two months from the 
day on which the first resolution for raising them 
was agreed to. 

Coeval with the resolution for raising an army, 
was another (June 22.) for emitting a sum not 
exceeding two millions of Spanish milled dollars 
in bills of credit for the defence of America, and 
the colonies were pledged for the redemption of 
them. This sum was increased from time to 
time by farther emissions. The colonies having 
neither money nor revenues at their command, 
were forced to adopt this expedient, the only 
one which was in their power for supporting an 
army. No one delegate opposed the measure. 
So great had been the credit of the former emis- 
sions of paper in the greater part of the colonies, 
that very few at that time foresaw or apprehend- 
ed the consequences of unfunded paper emis- 
sions; but had all the consequences which re- 
sulted from this measure in the course of t! 
war been foreseen, it must notwithstanding have 
been adopted, for it was a less evil that there should 
be a general wreck of property, than that the 
essential rights and liberties of a growing coun- 
try should be lost. A happy ignorance of future 
events, combined with the ardor of the 
prevented many reflections on this subject, and 
credit and circulation to these 


1¢é 


times, 
gave bills of 
credit. 

General Washington, soon after his appoint- 
ment to the command of the American army, set 


out for the camp at Cambridge. On his way 


thither, he received an address from the provin-| 


cial congress of New York, in which they ex- 
pressed their joy at his appointment. They also 
said, ** we have the fullest assurances that when- 
ever this important contest shall be di cided by 
that fondest wish of every American soul, an ac- 
commodation with our mother country, you will 
cheerfully resign the important deposite commit- 
ted into your hands, and re-assume the charac- 
ter of our worthiest citizen.”’ The general, af- 
ter declaring his gratitude for the regard shewn 
him, added, ‘* Be assured that every exertion of 
my worthy colleagues and inyself, will be extend- 
ed to the re-establishment of peace and harmony 
between the mother country and these colonies. 
As to the fatal but necessary operations of war, 
when we assumed the soldier, we did not lay 
aside the citizen, and we shall most sincerely 
rejoice with you in that happy hour, when the 
re-establishment of American liberty, on the 
most firm and solid foundations, shall enable us 
to return to our private stations, in the bosom of 
a free, peacetul and happy country.” 

The general on his way to camp was treated 
with the highest honors in every place through 
which he passed. Large detachments of volun- 
teers composed of private gentlemen, turned out 
to escort him. A committee from the Massachu- 
setts congress received him about 100 miles from 
Boston, and conducted him to the army. He 
was soon alter addressed by the congress of that 
colony in the most affectionate manner. In his 
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answer he said, **Gentlemen, your kind congra- 


tulations on my appointment and arrival, demand 

my warmest acknowledgments, and will ever be 

retained in grateful remembrance. In exchang-| 

ing the enjoyments of domestie life for the du- 

ties of my present honorable 
| virtue and 

whole province of Massachusetts, which, with 


a «l 
| OnLY emulate the 
a firmness and patriotism without exan } 


but arduous station, 


iblie spirit of the 


T « lla 
sacrificed all the comforts of social and political 
life, in support of the rights ot ankind and the 





welfare of Our common country. My highest 
ambition is to be the happy instrument of vindi- 
cating these rights, and to see this devoted pro- 
vince again restored to peace, liberty and safe- 
i i 

When general Washington arrived at Cam-! 
bridge, he was received with the joyful acclama- 
tions of the American army. (July 3.) At the} 
head of his troops he published a declaration, | 
previously drawn up by congress, in the nature 
of a manifesto, setting forth the reasons for tak- 
ing up arms. In this, after enumerating various 
grievances of the colonies, and vindicating them 
from a premeditated design of establishing inde- 
pendent states, it was added, “In our own na- 
tive land, in defence of the freedom which is our 
birthright, and which we ever enjoyed till the 
late violation of it—for the 
perty, acquired solely by the industry of our 
forefathers and ourselves, against violence ac- 
tually offered, we have taken up arms—we shall 
lay them down when hostilities shall cease on 
the part of the aggressors, and all danger of their 

x 


renewed shall be removed, and not be- 


, 


being 
fore.’ 

When. general Washington joined the Amer- 
ican army, he found the British intrenched on 
Bunker’s hill, having also three floating batteries 
in Mystic river, and atwenty gun ship below 
the ferry, between Boston and Charlestown.— 
They had also a battery on Copse’s hill, and were 
strongly fortified on the neck. The Americans 
were entrenched at Winter-hill, Prospect-hill, 
and Roxbury, communicating with one another 
by small posts, over a distance of ten miles.— 
Lhere stationed in several 
towns along the sea coast. They had neither 





were also parties 





engineers to plan suitable works, nor sufficient 
tools for their erection. 

In the American camp was collected a large 
body of men, but without those conveniences 
which ancient establishments have 
for the conmilert ol reguiar 


tents, sails now re 


introduced 
armies. Instead ot 
ndered useless by the obstruc- 
tions of cornmerce, were applied for their cover- 
ing; but even of them, there was not a suflicien- 
ey. The American soldiers having joined the 
camp in all that variety of clothing which they used 
in their daily labor, were without uniformity of 
dress. To abolish provincial distinctions, th 

Chey were also 


1 } 


Of departments in the line 


hunting shirt was introduced. 
without those heads 

of commissaries, or quarter masters, which are 
nece asary ior the re cular an l economical supply 
of armies. The Connecticut had 
proper officers appointed to procure them sup- 
plies, but they who came 
were not so well furnished. Individuals brought 
to camp their own provisions on their own 


} Ty ort ’ ' ttees ’ } 
horses. in some parts committees ot Suppiies 


troops from 


from the other colonies 


were appoint d, who purchased hecessaries at 
public ¢ xpense, sent them on to camp, and dis- 
tributed them to such as were in want, without 
any regularity or system; the country afforded 
provisions, and nothing more was wanting to 
supply the army than proper systems for their 
collection and distribution. Other articles, though 
equally nececsary, Were almost wholly deticient, 
aud could not be procured but with ditiieulty. 
On the 4th of August the whole stock of powder 


in the American camp, and in the public maga- 


| The continental army re: 


; more 


| was not satisfactory. 


protection of our pro-| 


— 


zines of the four New England provinces, would 
make but little more than nine rounds a man. 
ained in this destitute 








condition for a fortnight or more. This was 
generally known among themselves, and was 
also communicated to the British, by a de serter, 
but they suspecting a plot would not believe it. 
A supply of a few tons was sent on to them 
irom 1 1e committee of E thtown, but this 
was done nr te lv, est the adjacent inhabitants, 


aestitute, hould stop it tor 


The public rulers 


setts issued a recommendation to the inhabitants 


who were 
their own use. 


equally 


in Massachu- 


not to fire a gun at beast, bird or mark, in order 
that they might husband their little stock for the 
necessary purpose of shooting men. A 
supply of several thousand pounds weight of 
powder, was soon after obtained from Africa in 
exchange for New England rum. This was 
managed withso much address, that every ounce 
for sale in the British forts on the African coasts, 
was purchased up and brought off for the use of 
the Americans, 

Embarrassments from various quarters occur- 
ed in the formation of a continental army. The 
appointment of general officers made by congress, 
Enterprising leaders had 
come forward with their followers on the com- 
mencement of hostilities, without scrupulous at- 
tention to rank. When these were all blended 


together, it was impossible to assign to every 
officer the station which his services merited, or 
his vanity demanded. Materials for a good army 


were collected. The husbandmen who flew to 


arms were active, zealous, and of unquestiona- 
ble courage, but to introduce discipline and 
subordination, among fi men who were hab- 


ituated to think for themselves was an arduous 
The want of system and of union, under pro- 
yer heads, pervaded every department. From 
he circumstance that the persons employed in 
providing necessaries for the army were uncon- 
nected with each other, much waste and unne- 

y delays were occasioned. The troops of 
ie diff rent coionies came into service under 
is] nlisted with 
heir officers. 
' legislatures 
both as to quantity, quality, and price. 
discordant 


to subject the licentiousness ot 





unliorin mass of these 
mater! ils, i nd 
independent fi ien to the control of military 
1e, was a delicate and difficult business. 
continenta rmy put under the com- 
neral Washington, amounted to about 
14,500 men. These had been so judiciously sta- 
tioned round Boston, as to confine the British to 
the town, and to exclude them from the forage 
and provisions which the adjacent country and 





mand of g 








islands in Boston-bay afforded. This force was 
tl rown into three grand divisions. General 
Ward commanded the right wing at Roxbury. 
General Lee th ft at Prospect-hill, and the 
centre was commanded by get l hington. 
in arranging the army, the military skill of ad- 
jutant-general | Ss was of grea rvice.— 
Method and punctuality w introduced. The 


officers and privates were taught to know their 
mechanism 
of an army. 


respective places, and to have 


and movements as well as the name 


When some effectual pains had been taken to 
army, it was found that the term 

| a 
tor which enlistments had taken place, was on 


point of expiring. ‘The troops from Connec- 
ticut and Rhode-lsiand we only engaged 1 
the Ist day of December, 1775, and no part of 
the army longer than the Ist day of January, 
1776. Such mistaken apprehensions respecting 


conduct ot Gre 
assumption of a deter- 


the future 
that many t 


it britaih prevail ad, 
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mined spirit of resistance w und lead toa ‘adie 


of ali their grievances. 

Towards the close of the year, 
sailed for England, (Oct. 10,) and the command 
devolved on general Howe. 

The Massachusetts assembly and continental 
congress both resolved, (November,) to fit out 
armed vessels to cruise on the American coast 
for the purpose of interrupting warlike stores | 
and supplies designed for the use of the Bri tish | 
army. The object was at tirst limited, but as the | 
prospect of accommodation vanished, it was ex- 
tended to all British 
seas. The Americans were diffident of 
ability to do any thing on water in opposi- 
tion to the greatest naval power in the world, 
but from a combination of circumstances, their 
first attempts were sucessful. 

The Lee privateer, captain Manly, 
brig Nancy, {November 29,) an ordnance ship | 
trom Woolw ich, containing a large brass mortar, | 
and several pieces of brass cannon, a large quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, with all manner 
of tools, utensils and machines, necessary for 

camps and artillery. Had congress sent an or-| 


der tor supplies, the y could not have made out a 


list of articles more suitable to their situation, 
than what was thus providentially thrown into 
their hands. 

In about nine days after, (Dec. 8,) three ships, | 
with various stores for the british army, anda 
brig 
tain Manly. efore five days more had elapsed, | 
several other store ships were captured. by| 
these means the distresses of the British troops, in| 
Boston, were increased, and supplies for the 
continental army were procured. Naval cap- 


tures, being unexpected, were matter of triumph | 


to the Americans, and of surprise to the British. 
The latter scarcely believed that the former 
would oppose them by land with a regular army, 
but never suspected that a people so unfurnished 
as they were with many things necessary for 
arming vessels, would presume to attempt any 
thing on water. A spirit of enterprise, invigo- 
rated by patriotic ze al, prompted the hardy New 
Englandmen to undertake the hazardous busi- 
ness, and their success encouraged them to pro- 
ceed. Betore the close. of the year, (Dec. 13,) 
cong! determined to build 5 vessels of 32 
guns, 5 of 28, and 3 of 24. While the Americans 
were fitting out armed vessels, and before they 
had made any captures, an event took place | 
which would have disposed a less determined 
people to desist from provoking the vengeance 
of the British navy. This was the burning of| 
Falmouth in the northern parts of Massachusetts 
Captain Mowat, (Oct. 18,) in the Conceaux 
sixteen guns destroyed 139 houses, and 
stores, and other build ings in that town. 

This spread an ajarm on the coast, but pro- 
duced no disposition to submit. 
from the sea ports with their families and effects, 
but no solicitations were preferred for the ob- | 
taining of british protec tion. 

[In a few days after the burning of Falmouth, | 
south mie ting house in Bos on, Was tak- 
en into possession by the British, and destined 
for a riding school, and the service of the 
dragoons. These proceedings produced, in the 
minds of the colonist more determined spirit 
ot and a general 
Great britain. 


ress 
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the old 
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resistance, more 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Ticonderoga taken, and Canada invaded. 

It early occurred to many, that if the sword | 
decided the controversy between Great-Britain 
and her colonies, the possession of Ticonderoga | 
would be essential to security of the latter. | 
Situated on a promontory, formed at the junction 
ol waters of lake ¢ and Jake Cham- 


+] 
Lue 


the rcoryze 


general Gage | 


property afloat on the high | 
their | 


took the | 


from Antigua with rum, were taken by cap- | ( 


c ti 
light 


aversion to} 
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HIs 


|p wr it is dic ke -y of all communication between 
New-York and Canada. Messrs. Deane, Woos- 
ter, Parsons, Stevens, and others of Connecticut, 
planned a ashe me for obtaining possession of this 
ivaluable post. Having procured a loan of 1800 
dollars of public money, and provided a sufficient 
}quantity of powde r and ball, they set off for 
| Be nnington, tc obtain the co-operation of colonel! 
Allen of that pli ue. Two hundred and seventy 
men, mostly of that brave and hardy people, who 
are called green mountain boys, were speedily 
jcollected at Castleton, which was fixed on as the 
place of rendezvous. At this place colonel Ar- | 
nold, who, though attended only with a servant, 

| was prosecuting the same object, unexpectedly | 
‘Joined them. He had been e arly chosen a cap- | 
a of a volunteer company, by the inhabitants 
lof New-Haven, among whom he resided. As 
soon as he received news of the Lexington bat- 
tle, he marched off with his company for the vi- 
cinity of Boston, and arrived there, though 150 
miles distant, in a few days. Immediately after 

his arrival he waited on the Massachusetts com- 
mittee of safety, and informed them, that there 
were at Ticonde ‘roga many pie ces of cannon and | 
a great quantity of valuable stores, and that the | 
|fort was in a ruinous condition, and garrisoned 
only by about 40 men. ‘The xy appointed him a 
colonel, and commissioned him to raise 400 men, | 
and to take ‘Ticonderoga. The leaders of the 

party which had previously rendezvoused at 
Jastieton, admitted colonel Arnold to join them, 

jand it was agreed that colonel Allen should be the | 
commander in chief of the e xpedition, and that 
colonel Arnold should be his assistant. They | 
proceede ‘d without delay, and arrived in the 

night at lake Champlain, opposite to ‘Ticondero- 
ga. Allen and over with 


| 
| 


op 


Arnold crossed 


jmen, and landed near the garrison. (May 9.) | 


They contended who should go in first, but it 
was at last agreed that they should both go in 
together. The »"y advanced abreast, and entered 
the fort at the dawning of day. (May 10.) A 
sentry snapped his piece at one of them, and 
then retreated through the covered way to the 
parade. The Americans followed and immedi- 
ately drew up. The commander surprised in 
his bed, was called upon to surrender the fort. 
fe asked, by what authority? Colone! Allen re- 
plied, “] demand it in the name of the great 
Je hoy ah, and of the continental congress.”’ No re- 
sistance was made, and the fort with its valua- | 
bic stores, and forty-eight prisoners, fell into the | 
hands of the Americans. The boats had 
sent back for the remainder of the men, but the 
business was done before the y got over. Colonel 
(Seth Warner was sent off witha party to take | 
| possession of Crown-point, where a serjeant and 
12 men performed garrison duty. This was} 
speedily effected. The next object, calling for | 
jthe attention of the Americans, was to obtain 


Many moved |the command of lake Champlain, but to accom- 
for them to get pos-| 


| Plish this, it was necessary 
S€ssion of a sloop of war, ‘Lyi ing at St. John’s, at} 
ithe northern eXtremity of the lake. 
View of capturing this sloo »p it was agreed to 
Man and arm a schooner lying at South B Jay, and 
that Arnold should command her, and that Allen 
should command some batteaux on the same ex- 
pedition. A favorable wind carried the schooner 
ja-head of the batteaux, and colonel Arnold got 
immediate possession of the sloop by surprise. 
The wind again favoring him, he returned ‘with 
his prize io ‘Ticonderoga, and rejoined colonel 
{Allen. The latter soon went home, and the for- 
[mer with a number of men agreed to remain | 
| there in gai Prison. 
| Session of Ticonderoga, and the command 

lake Champlain, was obtained, without any loss, 
by a few determined men. Intelligence of these 
events was in a few d: LYS communicated to con- 


'eress, which met for the first time, at 10 o’cloc! 
i 


83 | 


been | 


With the | 


in this rapid manner the pos- | 
of 


lof the same a ay, in the morning of w hich Ti- 
conderoga was taken. ‘They re joiced in the 
|spirit of enterprise, displayed by their country- 
me n, but feared the charge of being aggressors, 
or of doing any thing to widen the breach be- 
i'tween Great-Britain and the colonies; for an ac- 
commodation was at that time, nearly their 
junanimous wish.—They therefore recommended 
to the committees of the cities and counties of 
New-York and Albany, to cause the cannon and 
stores to be removed from Ticonderoga to the 
‘south end of lake George, and to take an exact 
|inve ntory of them, ‘in orde or that they might be 

‘safely returned when the restoration of the for- 
mer harmony between Great-Britain and the 
lcolonies, so ardently wished for by the latter, 
ishould render it prude nt and consistent with the 
ove r-ruling law of self-preservation.” 
| Colonel Arnold having begun his military ca- 
lreer with a series of successes, was urged by 
| his native impe tuosity to project more extensive 
|operations. (June 13. ) He wrote a letter to con- 
5 strongly urging an expedition into Cana- 
ida, and offering with 2000 men to reduce the 
whole province. . his ardent zeal to oppose 
| Great- britain, he had advised the adoption of of- 
‘fensive war, even before congress had organized 
‘an ariny or appointed a single military officer. 
| His importunity was at last successful, as shall 
(hereafter be related, but not till two months had 
elapsed subsequent to his first proposition of con- 
iducting an expedition against Canada. Such 
was the increasing fervor of the public mind in 
|1775, that what, in the early part of the year, 
was deemed violent and dangerous, was in its 
|progress pronounced both moderate and expe- 
dient, 

Sir Guy Carleton, the king’s governor in Cana- 
da, no sooner heard that the Americans had sur- 
prized Ticonderoga and Crown-Point, and ob- 
tained the command of lake Champlain, than he 
planned a scheme for their recovery. Having 
only afew regular troops under his command, 
he endeavored to induce the Canadians and In- 
dians to co-operate with him, but they both de- 
clined.—He esti iblished martial law that he mnight 
compel the inhabitants to take arms. They de- 
clared themselves ready to defend the province, 
but refused to march out of it, or to commence 
hostilities on their neighbors. Colonel Johnston 
jhad, on the same occasion, repeated confereaces 
with the Indians, and endeavored to influence 
/them to take up the hatchet, but they steadily re- 
fused. In order to gain their co-operation, he 
linvited them to feast on a Bostonian, and to 
drink his blood. ‘This, in the Indian style, 
meant no more than to partake of a roasted ox 
land a pipe ot wine, ata public entertainment, 
which was give n on de sign to infiuence them to 
ce )-operate with the british troops. ‘The colonial 
| patriots, affected to understand it in its literal 
sense. It furnished,in their mode of explication, 
a convenient handle for operating on the pas- 
sions of the people. 

‘These exertions in Canada, 
cipally made with a view to recover ‘Ticondero- 
ga, Crown-point, and the command of lake 
Champlain, ‘induced congress to believe thata 
| formidable invasion of their north-western fron- 
tier was intended, from that quarter. The evi- 
dent tendency of the Quebee act favored this 
| Opinion. Belevirfg it to be the fixed purpose ol 
the British ministry to attack the united colonies 
on that side, they conceived that they would be 
‘inexcusable if they neglected the proper means 
\for warding off terrible a blow. ‘They were 
also sensible that the only practicable plan to el- 
fect this purpose, was to make a vigorous attac kk 
‘upon Canada, while it was un: ible to resist the 
; unexpected unpression. Their success at Ti- 
'conderoga and Crown-point, had already paved 
ithe way for this bold enterprise, and had broken 


| gre ss 


which were prin- 


sO 








pa n ee | fe neces which waarded the entrance 


into that province. On the other hand, they 
were sensible that by taking this step, they 
ehanged at once the whole nature of the war. 


From defensive it became offensive, and subject-| 
ed them to the imputation of being the aggres- 
sors. They were well aware that several who 
had espoused their cause in Britain, would pro- 
bably be offended at this measure, and charge 
them with heightening the mischiets occasioned 
by the dispute. They knew that the principles 
of resistance, as far as they had hitherto acted 
upon them, were abetted by a considerable party 


even in Great-Britain; and that to forfeit their 
good opinion, might be of great disservice. 
Considerations of this kind made them weigh 


well the important step before they ventured 
upon it. They on the other hand reflected that 
the eloquence of the minority in parliament, and 
the petitions and remonstrances of the merchants 
in Great-britain, had produced no solid advanta- 
ges in their favor; and that they had no chance 
of relief, but from the smiles of Heaven on their 
own endeavors. The danger was pressing. 
War was not only inevitable, but already begun. 
To wait till they were attacked by a formidable 
force at their backs, in the very instant when 
their utmost exertions would be requisite, per- 
haps insufficient, to protect their cities and sea 
coast against an invasion trom britain, would be} 
the summit of folly. The laws of war and of 
nations justified the forestalling of an enemy. 
The colonists argued that to prevent known hos- 


tile intentions, was a matter of seli-defence 
they were also sensible they had already gone 
such lengths as could only be vindicated 


by arms; and that if a certain degree of success 
did not attend their resistance, they would be at 
the mercy of an irritated government, and their 
moderation in the single instance ot Canada, 
would be an unavailing plea for indulgence. 
They were also encouraged to proceed, by cer- 


tain information that the French inhabitants of 
Canada, except the noblesse and the clergy, 
were as much discontented with their present 


system of government as even the British settlers. 
lt seemed therefore probable, that they would 
consider the provincials rather as friends than as 
enemies. The invesion of that province was 
therefore determined upon, if found practicable, 
and not disagreeable to the Canadians. 
Congress had committed the management of 
their military arrangements, in this northern de- 
partment, to general Schuyler and general Mont- 
gomery. While the former remained at Albany, 
to attend an Indian treaty, the latter was sent 
torward to Ticonderoga, with a body of troops 
trom New-York and New-England. Soon atter 
reaching Rmalennean he made a movement 
down lake Champlain. General Schuyler 
took him at Cape la Motte; from thence they 
moved on to Isle aux Noix. About this time 
general Schuyler addressed the inhabitants, in- 
forming them ‘**that the only views of congress 
Were to restore to them those rights which every 
subject of the British empire, of whatever reli- 
gious sentiments he may be, is entitled to; and 
that in the execution of these trusts he had re-| 
ceived the most positive orders to cherish every} 
Canadian, and every friend to the cause of libe re} 
ty, and sacredly to guard their property.” The 
Americans, about 1000 in number, effected a 
landing at St. John’s (Sep. 10,) which being the| 
jirst British post in Canada, lies Only 115 miles to} 
ihe northward of ‘Ticonderoga. ‘The british) 
plquets were driven into the tort. The environs 
Were then reconnoitered, and the fortifications] | 
Were found to be much stronger than had bee n| y 
suspected. This induced the calling of a coun- 
cil of war, which recommended a retreat to Isle 
aux Noix, twelve miles south of St. John’s, to! 
throw a boom across 


over- 


| tion 


the channel, and to erect} became the property of the provin cials. 
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“Soon “after r this event, an 
health induced general 
Schuyler to retire to Ticonderoga, and the com- 
mand devolved on general Montgomery. 

‘his enterprising officer in a fe 
ed to the vicinity of St. 
battery against it. 
that the 


works for its de fence. 
extreme bad state of 


John’s and opened a 
Ammunition was so scarce, 


siege could not be carried on with any 


prospect of eposdy success. The general de- 
tached a small body of troops, to attempt the re- 


duction of fort Chamblee, only six miles dis 
Success attends d this enterprise. By its surren- 
der six gun powder were obtained, 
which enabled the general to prosecute the siege 
of St. 





tons of 


John’s with vigor. The garrison, though 
straitened for provisions, persevered in defend- 
ing themselves with unabating fortitude. While 
general Montgomery was prosecuting — siege, 
the governor of the province collected, Mon- 
chiefly militia and Indi: ns. 
He endeavored to cross the river St. Lawrence, 


treal, about 800 men, 


with this force, and to land at Lonqueil, intend- 
ing to proceed thence to attack the 
but colonel Warner, with 300 green 
boys, and a four pounder, 
tion of the design. The 
suffered to come near 


besieg 
mountain 
prevented the execu- 
governor’s party was 
the shore. but was then 
fired upon with such effect as to make them re- 
tire after sustaining great loss. 


An aecount of affair 


cers ; 


this being SeeNGERNeINS 


to the garrison at St. John’s, major Preston, the 
commanding officer, surrendered, on receiving 
honorable terms of capitulation. By these it was 


that the garrison should march out with 
the honors of war, that the officers and privates 


agreed, 


should ground their arms on the plain—the offi- 
cers keep their side arms and their fire arms be 
reserved for them, and that the people of the 


garrison should retain their effects. About 500 
regulars and 100 Cana aa became prisoners to 
the provincials. They also acquired 39 pieces of 
cannon, seven mort ars, and two howitzers, and 
about 800 stand of arms. Among the cannon 
were many brass field pieces, an article of which 
he Americans were nearly destitute 


While the siege of St. John’s was pt nding, 
colone! Allen, who was returning with about 80 
men from a tour on which he had been sent by 
his general, was captured by the British near 


Montreal, loaded with irons, and in that condi- 
sent to England. Major Brown proposed 
that colonel Allen should return to Lonqueil, 
procure canoes, and cross the river St. Lawrence, 

little to the north of Montreal, while he with a 
force of about 200 men crossed a little to the 
south of it. The former crossed in the night, 
but the latter by means failed on his part. 
Colonel Allen found himself the next —s 
unsupported, and exposed to immediate danger, 
but nevertheless concluded on ssdianahaian hi 
ground. General Carleton, knowing his weak- 
ness, marched out against him with a superior 
force. The colonel defended himself with his 
wonted bravery, but being deserted by several 
of his party, and having lost fifteen of 
he was compelled to surrt nder wit h the ren 
der. amounting to 38. 

After the reduction of St. John’s, 
Montgomery proceeded towards Montreal. The 
few british forces there, unable to stand their 
ground, repaired for satety on board the shipping, 
in hopes of escaping ¢ down the river; but they 
were prevented by colonel Easton, who was 
stationed at the point of Sorel river, with a num- 
ber of continental troops, cannon, and a! 
armed gondola. General Prescot, who was on 
board, with several officers, and about 120 
vates, having no chance of escape, submitted to 
be prisoners on terms of 


some 


his men, 


lain- 


general 


some 


capitulation. Kleven 
sail of vessels, with all their contents, consisting 
of ammunition, provision, and intrenching tools 

Gover- 


Ww day 3 return-| 





is time conveye d ina 
s, by a secret way to the 


and from thence to Quebec in a 


nor Carlet ton, was 
boat with muffled padd| 
Three Rivers, 
few day 
When Montreal was evacuated by the troops, 
1e inhabitants applied to ge Montgomery 
for a capitulation. H nformed t that as 
they were de expect 
such a concession ; upon his 
honor to maintain the individuals and religious 
communities of the city, in the » peacea I 
ment of their property, and the tree 
their religion. In all his transactions, he spoke, 
wrote, and acted, with dignity and propriety, 


days. 
+} ery] 
erat 

he i, 
could not 


engaged 


fenceless, they 


' 
e en jOy- 


and in particular treated the inhabitants with 
liberality and politeness. 
Montreal, which at this time surrendered to 


he provincials, carried on an extensive trade, and 
contained many of those articles, which from the 
operation of the re yngress, could 
not be in 1 the united colonies. 
From these stores the American soldiers, who had 
hitherto suffered from the want of suitable cloth- 
ing, obtained a plentiful supply. 

General Montgomery, after leaving some troops 


a . 
solutions of c 


‘ 


iporte d into any of 


in Montreal, and sending detachments into dif- 
ferent parts of the province to encourage the 
Canadians, and to forward provisions, advanced 





towards the capital. His little army arrived with 
expedition before Quebec. Success had hitherto 
crowned every attempt of general Montgomery, 


but notwithstanding, his situation was very em- 


barrassing.—Much to be pitied is the officer, 
who having been bred to arms, in the strict dis- 
cipline of regula s, is afterwards called to 





command me 
freedom into the field. The greater part of the 
Americans, offic rs as well as soldiers. having 
never any service, were ignorant of their 
duty, and but feebly impressed with the military 
union, subordination and discipline. 
was continental in name and pay, but 
in no other respect. Not only the troops of dif- 
ferent colonies conceived themselves indepen- 
stances the 
different regiments of the same colony, were 
backward rs of officers in a 
higher grade of another line. They were also 
soon tired of a military life—Novelty and the 
first impulse of passion had led them to camp; 
but the approaching together with 
the fatigues and dange 


to war, indu- 
ced a general wish to relinquish the service. 
Though by the terms of their 


enlistment, they 
were be discharged in a few weeks, they 
could not brook an absence 


their homes for 
The ideas of liberty 
roused the colonists to 





seen 
ideas ot 
army 
dent of each other, but in some in 
to submit to the orde 


cold season, 


rs incident 
! 


from 
hat short spac of time. 


and independence, which 
! 





oppose the c ns of Great-Britain, operated 
against that implicit obedience which is necessa- 
ry to a- well regulated army. 

Even in European states, where long habits 
have established submission to superiors as a pri- 
mary duty of the common people, the difficulty 


of governing recruits, when first led to the field 
from civil occupat ms, Is eT ; but to exercise 
discipline over freemen, accustome d to act only 
from the impulse of their own minds, required 
10t onlv a knowledge of human nature, but an 
accommodating spirit, and a degree of patience 


which is rarely found among officers of regular 
armics. The troops under the immediate com- 
mand of general Montgomery, were from their 


usual habits, averse to the ideas of subordination, 
and had suddenly passed from domestic ease, to 
wants and distresses which are 


the 1umberless 
lant are} Ss hrovue! etrance and Jescert 
ent to marches through Strange and ae rt 


inciad 


countries. Every difficulty was increased by 
the short term for which they were enlisted. To 
secure the affections of the Canadians, it was 
necessary for the American general to restrain 
the appet tes, and contre! the licentiousness of 


exercise of 


n who carry with them the spirit of 
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his soldiery, while the appearance of military 
harshness was dangerous, lest their good will 
might be forfeited. In this choice of difficulties, 


the genius of Montgomery surmounted many 


obstacles. During his short but glorious career, 
he conducted with so much prudence, as to make 
it doubtful whether we ought to admire most the 
goodne ss of the man, or the address of the gen- 
eral. 

About the same time that Canada was invaded, 
in the usual route from New York, a considera- 
ble detachment from the American army at Cam- 
bridge, was conducted into that royal province 
by a new and unexpected passage. Colonel Ar- 
nold, who successfully conducted this bold un- 
dertaking, thereby acquired the name of the 
American Hannibal. (Sept. 13.) He was detach- 
ed with a thousand men from Cambridge, to 
penetrate into Canada, by ascending the river 
Kennebeck, and descending by the Chaundiere 
to the river St. Lawrence. Great were the dif- 


ficulties these troops had to encounter in march-| 
ing by an unexplored route 300 miles through 
In ascending the Ken- | 


an uninhabited country. 
nebeck, they were constantly obliged to work 
upwards against an impetuous current. 
were often compelled by cataracts or other im- 


| 
pediments, to land and to haul their batteaux up 


rapid streams, and over falls of rivers. Nor was 
their march by land more eligible than this pas- 
sage by water. 
woods, difficult mountains, and craggy precipi- 
ces alternately to encounter. At some places 
they had to cut their way for miles together 
through forests so embarrassed, that their progress 
was only four or five miles a day. The constant 
fatigue caused many men to fall sick. 


necessaries obliged to return; the others proceed- 


ed with unabated fortitude and constancy. 


and shoes. When they were an hundred miles 
from any habitation or prospect of a supply, their 


whole store was divided, which yielded four | 


pints of flour for each man. After they had 
baked and eaten their last morsel, they had thir- 
ty miles to travel before they could expect any 
farther supply. The men bore up under these 
complicated distresses with the greatest fortitude. 


They gloried in the hope of completing a march | 


which would rival the fame of similar expedi- 
tions undertaken by the heroes of antiquity. 
Having spent thirty-one days in traversing a 
hideous wilderness, without ever seeing any) 
thing human, they at length reached the inhabit- 
ed parts of Canada. They were there well re- 
ceived, and supplied with every thing necessary 
for their comfort. The Canadians were struck 
with amazement when they saw this armed 
force emerging from the wilderness, It had 
never entered their conceptions that it was pos- 
sible for human beings to traverse such immense 
wilds. The most pointed instructions had been 
given to this corps, to conciliate the affections of 
the Canadians. It was particularly enjoined up- 
on them, if the son of lord Chatham, then an of- 
ficer in one of the British regiments in that pro- 
vince, should fall into their hands, to treat him 
with ali possible attention, in return for the great 
exertions of his father in behalf of American 
liberty. A manifesto subscribed by general 
Washington, which had been sent from Cam- 
bridge with this detachment, was circulated 
among the inhabitants of ( In this they 
were invite themselves under the 
standard general liberty; and they were 
informed that the ariiy Was sent into 
the province, not to plunder but to protect them. 

While general Montgomery lay at Montreal, 
colonel Arnold lay at Point Li vi, (Nov. &,) oppo- 
site to Quebec. 


) anada. 
1 to arrange 
ol 


American 


Such was the consternation ol 


They | 


They had deep swamps, thick | 


One third | 
of the number which set out, were from want of 


Pro- | 
visions grew at length so scarce, that some of| 
the men eat their dogs, cartouch boxes, breeches 
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| the garrison and inhabitants at his unexpected ap- 
pearance, that had not the river intervened, an 


sion, might have been successful. 
terprize of one American army marching through 
the wilderness, at a time when success was 
crowning every undertaking of another invading 
in a different direction, struck terror into the 
| breasts of those Canadians who were unfriendly 
to the designs of congress. The embarrassments 
|of the garrison were increased by the absence of 
sir Guy Carleton. That gallant officer, on hear- 
jing of Montgomery’s invasion, prepared to op- 
| pose himin the extremes of the province. While 


| he was collecting a force to attack invaders in one | 


| direction, a different corps, emerging out of the 
depths of an unexplored wilderness, suddenly 
appeared from another. Ina few days after colo- 
nel Arnold had arrived at Point Levi, he crossed 
the river St. Lawrence, but his chance of suc- 
ceeding by a coup de main was in that short space 
greatly diminished. The critical moment 
past. 


was 


ance had abated, and solid preparations for the 
defence of the town were adopted. The inhabit- 
ants, both English and Canadians, as soon as 
danger pressed, united for their common defence. 
Alarmed for their property, they were, at their 
own request, embodied for its security. The sai- 
and put to the batteries on shore. As colonel Ar- 
| nold had no artillery, after parading some days on 
\the heights near Quebec, he drew off his troops, 
intending nothing more until the arrival of Mont- 
gomery, than to cut off supplies from entering the 
garrison. 

So favorable were the prospects of the united 
colonies at this period, that General Montgomery 
set on foot a regiment of Canadians, to be in the 
pay of congress. 
New-York, who had long resided in Canada, was 
appointed to the command thereof, and several 
recruits were engaged for the term of twelve 
months. The inhabitants on both sides of the 
river St. Lawrence, were very friendly. Ex- 


presses in the employ of the Americans, went, ! 


Without molestation, backwards and forwards, 
between Montreal and Quebec. Many individu- 
als performed signal services in favor of the in- 
vading army. Among aconsiderable number Mr. 
Price stands conspicuous, who advanced 50001. 
in specie, for their use. 

Various causes liad contributed to attach the 
inhabitants of Canada, especially those of the 
inferior classes, to the interest of Congress, and 
to alienate their affections from the government 
of Great britain. The contest was for liberty, 
and there something in that sound, capti- 
vating to the mind of man in a state of original 
simplicity. Jt was for the colonies, and Canada 
was alsoacolony. ‘The objects of the war were 
therefore supposed to be for their common ad- 
vantage. ‘The form of government lately im- 
posed on them by act of parliament, was far from 
being so free as the constitutions of the other co- 
lonies, and was in many respects particularly op- 
pressive. ‘The common people had no represen- 
tative share in enacting the laws by which they 
were to be governed, and were subjected to the 
arbitrary wili of persons, over whom they had no 
constitutional control. Distinctions so degrading 
Were not unobserved by the native Canadians, 
but were more obvious to those who had known 
the privileges enjoyed in the neighboring pro- 
vinces. Several individuals educated in New- 


is 


t« 


England and New-York, with the high ideas of 


liberty inspired by their tree constitutions, had in 
the interval between the peace of Paris 1763, 
and the commencement ot the American war, 
migrated into Canada. Such, sensibly felt the 
difference between the governments they had 
left, and the arbitrary constitution imposed on 


| immediate attack in the first surprise and confu- | 
The bold en-{ 


The panie occasioned by his first appear-| 


lors were taken from the shipping in the harbor, | 


James Livingston, a native of 


em 


} th and both from principle and affection, 
earnestly persuaded the Canadians to make a 
common cause with the united colonies. 

Though motives of this kind induced the pea- 
santry of the country to espouse the interest of 
congress, yetsundry individuals, andsome whole 
orders of men, threw the weight of their influ- 
ence into the opposite scale. The legal privi- 
leges which the Roman Catholic clergy enjoyed, 
made them averse to a change, lest they should 
be endangered by a more intimate connexion 
with their protestant neighbors. They used their 
influence in the next world, as an engine to 
operate on the movements of the present. They 
refused absolution to such of their flocks as abet- 
ted the Americans. This interdiction of the joys 
of Heaven, by those who were supposed to hold 
\the keys of it, operated powerfully on the opin- 
ions and practices of the superstitious multitude. 
The seigneurs had also immunities unknown in 
the other colonies. Such is the fondness for pow- 
er in every human breast, that revolutions are 
rarely favored by any order of men who have rea- 
son to apprehend that their future situation will, 
‘in case of achange, be less pre-eminent than be- 
fore. The sagacious general Montgomery, no 
less a man of the world than an officer, discover- 
ed great address in accommodating himself to 
these clashing interests. Though he knew the 
part the popish clergy had acted in opposition to 
him, yet he conducted towards them as if totally 
ignorant of the matter; and treated them and 
their religion with great respect and attention. 
As far as he was authorized to promise, he en- 
gaged that their ecclesiastical property should be 
‘secured, and the free exercise of their religion 
continued. To all he held forth the flattering 
idea of calling a convention of representatives, 
freely chosen, to institute by itsown will, sucha 
form of government as they approved. While 
the great mind of this illustrious man was medi- 
tating schemes of liberty and happiness, a milita- 
ry force was collecting and training to oppose 
him, which in a short time put a period te his va- 
luable lite. 

At the time the Americans were before Mon- 
treal, general Carleton, as has been related, es- 
caped through their hands and got safe to Que- 
bec. His presence was itself a garrison. The 
confidence reposed in his talents, inspired the 
men under his command to make the most de- 
;termined resistance. Soon after his arrival, he 
issued a proclamation, setting forth, ** That all 
persons liable to do militia duty, and residing in 
(Juebec, Who refused to arm in conjunction with 
the royal army, should in four days quit Quebec 
with their families, and withdraw themselves 
from the limits of the district by the first of De- 
cember, on pain of being treated afterwards as 
spies or rebels.” All who were unwilling to co- 
operate with the British army, being thus disposed 
of, the remaining inhabitants, though unused to 
arms, became in a little time so far acquainted 
with them as to be very useful in defending the 
town. ‘They supported fatigues and submitted to 
command with a patience and cheerfulness that 
could not be exceeded by men familiarized to the 
hardships and subordination of a military life. 

General Montgomery having effected at Point 
aux Trembles, (Dee. 1,) a junction with colone! 
Arnold, commenced the seige of Quebee. Upon 
his arrival before the town, he wrote a letter to 


- 


the British governor, recommending an immedi- 
ate surrender, to prevent the dreadful conse- 
quences of a storm. Though the flag which con- 
veyed this letter was fired upon, and all commu- 
nication refused, general Montgomery found 
other means to convey a letter of the same tenor 
into the garrison, but the inflexible firmness of the 
governor could not be moved either by threats or 
dangers. The Americans soon aiter commenced 
a bombardment with five small mortars, but with 
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